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The Institute of Ismaili Studies 



The Institute of Ismaili Studies was established in 1977 with the object of promoting 
scholarship and learning on Islam, in the historical as well as contemporary contexts, 
and a better understanding of its relationship with other societies and faiths. 

The Institutes programmes encourage a perspective which is not confined to 
the theological and religious heritage of Islam, but seeks to explore the relationship 
of religious ideas to broader dimensions of society and culture. The programmes 
thus encourage an interdisciplinary approach to the materials of Islamic history 
and thought. Particular attention is also given to issues of modernity that arise as 
Muslims seek to relate their heritage to the contemporary situation. 

Within the Islamic tradition, the Institutes programmes promote research on 
those areas which have, to date, received relatively little attention from scholars. 
These include the intellectual and literary expressions of Shi'ism in general, and 
Ismailism in particular. 

In the context of Islamic societies, the Institute’s programmes are informed by 
the full range and diversity of cultures in which Islam is practised today, from the 
Middle East, South and Central Asia, and Africa to the industrialized societies of 
the West, thus taking into consideration the variety of contexts which shape the 
ideals, beliefs and practices of the faith. 

These objectives are realized through concrete programmes and activities organ- 
ized and implemented by various departments of the Institute. The Institute also 
collaborates periodically, on a programme-specific basis, with other institutions of 
learning in the United Kingdom and abroad. 

The Institute’s academic publications fall into a number of interrelated 
categories: 
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1. Occasional papers or essays addressing broad themes of the relationship between 
religion and society, with special reference to Islam. 

2. Monographs exploring specific aspects of Islamic faith and culture, or the 
contributions of individual Muslim thinkers or writers. 

3. Editions or translations of significant primary or secondary texts. 

4. Translations of poetic or literary texts which illustrate the rich heritage of 
spiritual, devotional and symbolic expressions in Muslim history. 

5. Works on Ismaili history and thought, and the relationship of the Ismailis to 
other traditions, communities and schools of thought in Islam. 

6. Proceedings of conferences and seminars sponsored by the Institute. 

7. Bibliographical works and catalogues which document manuscripts, printed 
texts and other source materials. 

This book falls into category two listed above. 

In facilitating these and other publications, the Institute’s sole aim is to encourage 
original research and analysis of relevant issues. While every effort is made to en- 
sure that the publications are of a high academic standard, there is naturally bound 
to be a diversity of views, ideas and interpretations. As such, the opinions expressed 
in these publications must be understood as belonging to their authors alone. 
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See with the inner eye, the inner dimension of the world 
For the outward looking eye cannot see the inward. 

What is the inward in the world, men who are free, 

Thou dost not see the inward, but seeth the outward, 

One cannot bind this world with iron, 

Thus bind this world with the chain of philosophic wisdom. 

Nasir-i Khusraw 
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diphthongs 

ls - ai (ay) 

f ayy (final form i) 

j- uww (final form u) 

Persian letters added to the Arabic al- 
phabet 

V P 

g ch 

5 zh 

£ g 
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General Introduction 



The second volume of the Anthology of Philosophy in Persia deals with some major 
schools of thought in the early history of Islamic Persia that were not treated in 
the first volume. In the first volume, in addition to pre-Islamic thought in Persia, 
special attention was paid to the Peripatetic school associated most of all with the 
name of Ibn Slna (Avicenna). This much better known school of Islamic philosophy 
is usually identified in the West as Islamic philosophy. In most general treatments 
of the history of Islamic philosophy, little attention has been paid until recently to 
other schools of thought of that period which are of philosophical significance. 
In the early centuries of Islamic history, Ismaili philosophy and philosophers 
influenced by Pythagorean and Hermetic ideas — also usually associated with Shi'i 
thought in general and Ismailism in particular — stand out especially as schools of 
great philosophical significance if philosophy be understood in its traditional and 
time-honoured sense. 

Ismailism, which is a branch of Shi'ism that shares the first six Imams with 
the mainstream form of Shi'ism known as the Ithna ashariyyah or Twelve-Imam 
Shi'ism, began to formulate its philosophical and theological teachings earlier than 
any other form of Shi'ism with which it has always shared a common concern for 
the central role of ‘ aql , or intellect, in the understanding of religious doctrines. 
Already one can see the propensity toward intellectual discourse, the significance 
of ‘aql, and the usage of demonstration or burhan in the Nahj al-balaghah (Path of 
Eloquence), which is a collection of the sayings and teachings of 'All ibn Abi Talib, 
the first Shi'i Imam, collected in its present form by Sayyid Sharif al-Radi. The Shi'i 
Imams also held occasional discourse with those knowledgeable in Graeco- Alexan- 
drian philosophies and sciences, as can be seen in the meeting between the eighth 
Imam of the Twelve-Imam School, ‘All al-Rida, and ‘Imran al-Sabi, who belonged 
to the ‘Sabaean community of Harran, known to have been a centre where more 
esoteric currents of Graeco -Alexandrian thought were cultivated and preserved 
into the Islamic period. Moreover, the sixth Imam Ja'far al-$adiq — the last person 
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to be accepted by both Twelve-Imam Shi'is and Ismailis as Imam — was associated 
with currents of Hermeticism, and Jabir ibn Hayyan, the first Muslim alchemist 
who is a historical figure despite having gained a ‘mythological’ dimension, was a 
student of Imam Ja'far. These and many other characteristics of Shi'ism and events 
in Shi'i sacred history created a more favourable ambience for the propagation of 
the intellectual sciences of which philosophy is the heart in Shi'i circles compared 
with most (but not all) climates dominated by later Sunni theological thought. The 
survival of Islamic philosophy during later centuries in Persia and its reflower- 
ing during the Safavid period, when Persia had become predominantly Shi'i of 
the Twelve-Imam School, is related to this reality as is the central significance of 
philosophy for the religious thought of Ismailism in general. 

There is another cardinal point that must be remembered, and that is the esoteric 
dimension of Shi'ism that therefore links it at its very roots with Islamic esoter- 
ism as such, of which it is a manifestation along with Sufism, which is the central 
expression of that esoterism. Moreover, Islamic esoterism is based essentially on 
knowledge of a principial order ( al-ma’rifah/’irfan ) and is therefore more than any- 
thing else Gnostic, if this term be understood in its original sense and not confused 
with the sectarian views of historical Gnosticism. From the beginning Shi'ism was 
concerned with gnosis, and throughout history one can observe the manifestation 
of Shi'i gnosis in various forms, with many of which we shall deal in later volumes 
of this series, especially those associated with Twelve-Imam Shi'ism. Meanwhile, 
in early Islamic history Ismaili gnosis began to manifest itself through a number 
of works that are both Gnostic and philosophical, or one could say theosophical 
in nature, if this latter term be understood in its authentic sense as theosophia or 
al-hikmat al-ilahiyyah in Arabic and hikmat-i ilahi in Persian, terms which are its 
exact and literal equivalent. 

Ismaili thought associated philosophy/theosophy with the esoteric dimension 
of the religion and the instructions of the Imams, who according to both Twelve- 
Imam and Ismaili Shi'ism possess knowledge of the esoteric ( batini ) truths of 
religion. During Islamic history many Muslims in fact referred to the Ismailis as 
batinis, sometimes in a pejorative sense accusing them of denying the outward 
(zahir) form of the revelation. Without entering into this theological discussion 
which has had a long history, it suffices here to emphasize that for the Ismailis 
philosophy possesses essentially an esoteric, gnostic, and soteriological character 
and is not simply meant to be mental learning. It is related to the haqiqah or truth 
at the heart of the Qur’anic revelation, and therefore can be attained only after 
proper training of not solely the mind but also the whole of one’s being, which then 
makes one worthy of receiving knowledge from the representative of true gnosis, 
who is none other than the Imam or his representatives. The role of the Imam and 
the hierarchy of those who know at whose head he stands is, therefore, essential in 
the disciple’s gaining of authentic knowledge. 
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Understanding the true nature of this esoteric knowledge is related to grades 
of initiation and the attainment of spiritual virtues. The Rasail Ikhwdn al-Safa 
(Treatises of the Brethren of Purity), composed in the fourth/ tenth century, which 
the Ismailis have claimed over the centuries as their own (but which it might be said 
reflects the wider climate of Shi'ism in general), a work that had much influence 
in the Islamic world at large, is based more than anything else on the link between 
philosophy and the virtuous life. The Ismailis emphasized from the beginning the 
fact that a philosopher or hakim had to be a sage in the traditional sense of the term, 
in whom perfection of knowledge and being were wed. They thereby propagated 
a view that the whole of Islamic tradition was also to embrace as the major intel- 
lectual schools of that tradition were crystallized. Such later masters of Islamic 
thought in Persia as Suhrawardi and Mulla Sadra, though not Ismaili, never ceased 
to emphasize the inalienable link between knowing and being and the moral and 
spiritual qualifications necessary for the understanding of philosophy. The Ismailis 
and later schools of thought also often made a distinction between falsafah as the 
fruit of ratiocination and hikmah as true philosophy, adding that the first was at- 
tainable through the training of the mind and the second only through the training 
of ones whole being. This distinction was not, however, absolute and there are a 
number of authors who use falsafah and hikmah practically interchangeably and 
as closely associated terms, enumerating the same conditions for the mastering of 
falsafah as they do for hikmah. 

In any case, Ismaili philosophy with its Gnostic nature was able to integrate read- 
ily into its perspective other schools of thought of a Gnostic and esoteric character 
with which it came into contact. These included not only the esoteric strands of 
Graeco-Alexandrian thought such as Hermeticism and Neopythagoreanism, but 
also certain cosmological ideas associated with Mazdaism and Manichaeism. Nor 
were the Ismaili philosophers indifferent to Neoplatonism. On the contrary, they 
showed great interest in this last major metaphysical synthesis of the Greek tradi- 
tion, but they did not display the same degree of interest in Aristotelianism as did 
the Muslim Peripatetics. It is true that both the Peripatetics and the Ismaili philoso- 
phies integrated elements of Graeco- Alexandrian thought into their perspectives 
drawn essentially from the Islamic worldview and created philosophies which for 
this very reason were Islamic. But precisely because of the difference in emphasis 
and the type of Graeco -Alexandrian thought that they integrated into different 
dimensions of the Islamic intellectual universe, they created different and distinct 
schools of philosophy which interacted with each other in many ways and which 
must be considered fully in any serious study of philosophy in Persia. This claim 
holds true especially since nearly all the major early Ismaili philosophers, although 
associated with the Fatimids and their capital in Cairo, were Persians. 

The selections of Ismaili philosophy presented in this volume cover some five 
centuries, from the second/eighth to the seventh/thirteenth, starting with the 
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enigmatic Umm al-kitab (The Archetypal Book), the earliest Ismaili philosophical 
text written in archaic Persian, to the writings of Naslr al-Din TusI, who was de- 
voted to the study of Ismailism while in the service of the Ismaili rulers of Alamut, 
but who emerged as a Twelve-Imam Shi'i who wrote the first systematic work of 
theology in this branch of Shi'ism, entitled Kitab al-tajrid (The Book of Catharsis). 
The period considered in the present volume was marked by the ascendance of 
the Fatimids. Later on the period was punctuated by the ‘Resurrection of Alamut’, 
announced in 559/1164 by the Ismaili Imam of the time, and associated with the 
name of Hasan-i Sabbah and the establishment of Ismaili states in the mountainous 
regions of northeastern Persia, especially Quhistan in Khurasan. This period came 
abruptly to an end with the Mongol invasion of western Asia by Hiilagu. Henceforth 
in Persia Ismailism took another form, going for the most part underground and 
becoming intermingled with certain forms of Sufism. In effect, the golden age’ of 
Ismaili philosophy is the very period treated in this volume, which from the point 
of view of philosophy came to an end with TusI, although Ismaili thought contin- 
ued to produce works of mystical and theological significance and even some of a 
philosophical nature, especially in Yemen and India. 

Of special interest regarding philosophy in Persia is the fact that this early 
period of Ismaili philosophy, which also marks in many ways its peak, involved 
the cultivation of the Persian language as a medium for philosophical discourse. 
This tendency can be seen from the Umm al-kitdb onward and culminates, from 
the point of view of the beauty and maturity of language, in the works of Nasir-i 
Khusraw. Usually, Ibn Sina is credited with writing the first philosophical work 
in Persian, the Danish-ndmah-yi ‘alai (The Book of Science Dedicated to ‘Ala’ 
al-Dawlah). This statement is certainly true for Peripatetic philosophy, but if we 
look at philosophy in general, including other schools of thought, then the major 
contribution of Ismaili writers to the very foundation of philosophical Persian must 
be given serious consideration. Moreover, perhaps the only figure in the history of 
Persia who was at once a major poet and a major philosopher is the Ismaili Nasir-i 
Khusraw, ‘Umar Khayyam being the only other possible candidate for such an 
honour. There were of course other Persian philosophers who were also poets, such 
as Afdal al-DIn KashanI, Mir Damad, Mulla Sadra, and Sabziwari, but none held 
the same position of eminence in poetry as did Nasir-i Khusraw, who is considered 
by most authorities to be one of the seven greatest poets in the Persian language. At 
the same time he was a major philosopher who wrote all his works in Persian. 

The Ismaili philosophers under consideration in this volume did not simply 
repeat the same philosophical ideas. While they were all concerned with the soteri- 
ological function of knowledge, the esoteric character of philosophy, the relation 
between religion and philosophy, the development of an esoteric cosmology and 
anthropology, the study of the philosophical significance of the presence of the 
Imam as the source of infallible knowledge, and many other issues, one can see as 
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well a gradual unfolding over the centuries of ideas concerning other matters. For 
example, the development of a metaphysics based upon not Being but the Beyond- 
Being, of which Being is the First Act, and the incorporation of the Neoplatonic 
idea of emanation into the Ismaili worldview took place gradually. 

The centuries under consideration here also reveal extensive interaction between 
Ismaili philosophy on the one hand and various schools of Islamic philosophy and 
theology as a whole on the other. This fact can be seen in Abu Hatim Razi’s criticism 
of Muhammad ibn Zakariyya’ RazI, the interaction between Ibn Sina’s synthesis 
and systematization of Peripatetic philosophy and the writings of Hamid al-Din 
Kirmanl, and the response of Sunni thinkers to the Rasd’il of the Ikhwan al-Safa’, 
read extensively by many of these thinkers including such a major Sunni figure as 
Abu Hamid Muhammad Ghazzall, who at the same time wrote against Ismailism. 
In any case, the tradition of Ismaili philosophy, developed mostly in Persia during 
the earlier centuries of Islamic history, is of much philosophical interest and is 
certainly one of the important schools of philosophy that developed during the 
Islamic period. Its treatment of such subjects as the relation of time and eternity; 
cosmic cycles; the nature of the anthropos; a metaphysics based not on Being but the 
Absolute as Beyond-Being whose first manifestation is Being; a cosmology related 
to the hierarchy of spiritual beings; the relation between religion in its formal aspect 
and philosophy, reason, and revelation; and many other intellectual themes are of 
innate philosophical value as well as being of great significance for the in-depth 
understanding of Islamic philosophy in general. 

The selections chosen for this volume begin with the Umm al-kitdb (The Archetypal 
Book), meaning literally ‘Mother of all Books’, which is one of the names of the 
Qur’an itself. The work purported to be the result of certain questions posed to 
the fifth Shi'i Imam, Muhammad al-Baqir, contains many themes of philosophical 
interest that were to be expanded in many later works of Ismaili philosophy. There 
is an explanation of the letters of the Divine Name ‘Allah’ interpreted according to 
Shi'i esoterism. This concern with the symbolism of letters, which is also found 
in the Kabbala, is in evidence among numerous Shi'i as well as Sufi authors and is 
said to go back to the science of the esoteric meaning of letters and their numerical 
values or jafr associated with ‘All ibn Abi Talib and taught by him to those who 
were inheritors of his esoteric knowledge. 

The Umm al-kitdb also discusses the relationship between the Prophet and 
‘All, the legislating aspect of revelation and its esoteric aspect, and delves into the 
technical Ismaili terminology of the silent ( sdmit ) and the enunciator ( ndtiq ). This 
whole section points to the sharp delineation made by Ismaili thought between the 
exoteric and esoteric dimensions of religion and the association of philosophy as 
hikmah with the esoteric dimension. It is in light of this esoteric view of philosophy 
that the text deals with the correspondence between macrocosm and microcosm, 
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astrological symbolism, and the explanation of sacred history based on the number 
7, which is central to the Ismaili perspective to the extent that they have sometimes 
been referred to as the Seveners. These ideas reveal the early integration of certain 
elements of Hermeticism, Pythagoreanism, and other strands of esoteric ideas in 
the Graeco-Alexandrian world into the perspective of early Shi'ism in general and 
Ismailism in particular. 

The selections from the Umm al-kitab include also a section dealing with the 
esoteric significance of events and realities of Islamic sacred history, specifically 
the seven prophets and major spiritual figures of this cycle — Adam, Noah, Abra- 
ham, Moses, Jesus, the Prophet of Islam, and ‘All — and what has been the most 
important event or object associated with them, namely, in consecutive order, the 
bayt al-ma'mur (the heavenly prototype of the temple of Mecca), the Ark, the bird 
(mentioned in the Qur’an in association with Abraham), Mount Sinai, the birth of 
Jesus, and the Dhu’l-fiqar (the two-pronged sword of ‘All). All of these realities of 
Islamic sacred history are treated from the point of view of their esoteric meaning. 
The Umm al-kitab also analyses chapters of the Qur’an according to early Ismaili 
cosmology, identifying various chapters with stages in the cycle of prophecy. The 
same symbolic approach is used in the study of the tenets of the Shari'ah. It is of 
particular interest to note how the five daily prayers are shown to be correlated with 
both the external senses of man and his inner constitution. This type of study was 
to be pursued by many later Sufis and philosophers, and we find extensive studies 
in works concerned with ‘secrets of worship’ ( asrar al- ‘ibadat) in later centuries by 
such figures as Qadl Said Qummi and HajI Mulla Had! Sabziwarl, both of whom 
will be treated in the last volume of this anthology. 

There is a body of writings in Arabic attributed to Jabir ibn Hayyan al-Tus! 
al-$ufi, which has caused a great deal of debate among scholars in both East and 
West. Some Western scholars have gone so far as to deny that there ever was such 
a figure as Jabir, while most Muslim scholars accept the traditional account that 
such a figure actually did exist and that he was a disciple of the sixth Shi'i Imam 
Ja'far al-Sadiq. Most likely the latter view is correct and many of the treatises at- 
tributed to him are by him, while many other titles within the vast Jabirean Corpus 
were written by later authors of mostly Ismaili background inspired by him. In any 
case, the body of works associated with Jabir, who hailed from Khurasan, forms 
an important chapter in Islamic intellectual history in general and that of Persia 
in particular. 

Jabir is the founder of Islamic alchemy and its most famous practitioner, while he 
also exercised vast influence in the West where he was known as Geber and where, 
because of his authority, some Latin works were written and attributed to him. The 
Jabirean Corpus deals naturally to a great extent with Hermetic philosophy. But it 
also deals with many other subjects, including the philosophy of science in general 
and the philosophy of language. The vastly diverse domains that form the subject 
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matter of the Corpus are united by the central concept of the balance ( al-mizdn ), 
which Jabir applies in both a quantitative and a qualitative manner to nearly every 
realm of existence and its study ranging from alchemy to the science of the soul, 
which constitutes its inner dimension, to the study of language. He also establishes 
correspondences between these and other realms in the manner that one finds in 
Hermetic philosophy in both East and West. 

The selection from the writings of Jabir consists of the Kitdb al-ahjdr (The Book 
of Stones), where he seeks to clarify the views of Balinas (Apollonius of Tyana) on 
the balance, complementing his own studies on the subject in the series of works 
he wrote under the title Books of Balances. The text reveals Jabir’s mastery of the 
sciences of language (concerning Arabic) as well as alchemy and his acceptance 
of the traditional idea, later expounded by other Persian thinkers, that the name 
of a thing is related to that things nature and reality. For most authors this view 
involves the sacred language of Arabic and not just any language, and within the 
Islamic world this view is ultimately based on the Quranic verse that God taught 
Adam the names of all things by virtue of which he and his progeny were able to 
gain knowledge of them. In this perspective the name of a thing is not simply a 
man-made word having nothing to do with the nature of that thing. Rather, each 
letter of that name corresponds to a nature or quality and also to numerical sym- 
bols. Through the balance, these numbers and qualities determine the outward and 
inward nature of a thing, as the term nature is understood in ordinary language 
and not in its alchemical connotation. 

Hermeticism and the alchemical philosophy of nature, the philosophy of 
language in its relation to the study of the natural world, the idea of correspond- 
ences between various orders of reality, and many other ideas to be found in the 
Jdbirean Corpus are all of great significance for the history of science as well as 
philosophy. One cannot in fact understand the depth and breadth of philosophy 
in Persia and the many different issues with which it was concerned without at 
least some sampling of the vast Jdbirean Corpus whose origin and many of whose 
works certainly go back to the historical figure of Jabir, at once a Sufi, a man from 
the famous Khurasan! city of Tus, and a disciple of the sixth Shi'i Imam after 
whom the Twelve-Imam Shi'i Law (the Ja'farl) that has dominated Persia since the 
tenth/ sixteenth century is named. 

With Abu Ya'qub Sijistanl we reach perhaps the earliest systematic expositor 
of Ismaili philosophy. The Persian text of his Kashf al-mahjub (Unveiling of the 
Hidden) included in this volume is based on an earlier fourth/tenth century text in 
Arabic that has been lost, but the survival of this early Persian translation attests to 
the role played by Persian in the whole tradition of Ismaili philosophy. The work 
is composed of seven treatises on divine knowledge, making use of the central 
sacred number of Ismailism. In the first discourse, Sijistanl deals with Divine Unity 
( tawhid ) in the language of the radical apophatic theology that characterizes this 
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phase of Ismaili thought. He also deals with the angelic ranks and degrees of crea- 
tion so central to Ismaili cosmogony and cosmology. SijistanI emphasizes also the 
seven cycles of prophecy, each cycle beginning with a prophet and ending with an 
imam, who becomes enunciator ( natiq ) of the next cycle. 

In the selections from SijistanI’s other major work, Kitab al-yanabi’ (The Book 
of Wellsprings) the discussion of tawhid continues, but most of the material is 
devoted to the intellect (‘aql )— its rapport with the Divine Origin ( Mubdi ) on the 
one hand and with the soul ( nafs ) and the natural world on the other. A definition 
is given of the intellect and its primacy emphasized. The knowledge acquired by 
‘ aql is discussed in relation to divine assistance ( ta’yid ) and as inspired by divine 
guidance ( mu’ayyid ). These are specifically Ismaili terms that help to define the 
Ismaili understanding of ‘aql, which plays such a pivotal role in Ismaili philosophy 
as well as theology. 

Many Ismaili philosophers were knowledgeable in the doctrines of other reli- 
gions and showed keen interest in comprehending their meaning, which according 
to their perspective they usually sought on the esoteric level. The section on 
SijistanI terminates with a text that belongs to the field now often called compara- 
tive religion. Therein SijistanI discusses the symbolism of the cross and why it is 
venerated by Christians. He also explains why its veneration for them is like the 
veneration of the shahadah for Muslims. Here again early Shi'i thought in general, 
and Ismailism in particular, displays interest in issues later treated in Sufism, often 
in similar or parallel fashion. The Sufi doctrine of the symbolism of the cross has 
become well known in the West thanks to the classical work of Rene Guenon, The 
Symbolism of the Cross, which deals in a much more extensive and thorough man- 
ner with a subject for which concern is nevertheless present in this early work of 
SijistanI written a millennium earlier. 

Abu Hatim Razl’s A‘lam al-nubuwwah (Science of Prophecy) is not only a 
major text of Ismaili thought but also an important text of Islamic philosophy 
concerned with what is today called the philosophy of religion. Like SijistanI, RazI 
was deeply interested in the universal reality of religion and revelation within as 
well as across the religious frontiers of Islam, and he dealt with many issues that 
lie at the heart of the current discussion in the West on religious diversity, or what 
many now call religious pluralism. This seminal work also deals, however, with 
another subject of great importance to Islamic thinkers — namely, the origin of 
the sciences. RazI considers the sciences including astronomy and pharmacology, 
especially knowledge of the medical properties of herbs, to have been originally 
revealed knowledge. RazI writes that in teaching Adam the names of all things, as 
asserted in the Qur’an, God also taught him the medicinal properties of plants. 
RazI in fact presents a kind of sacred history of science that was shared by many 
other Muslim thinkers and is also found in traditions such as Hinduism, as well 
as among certain Christian and Jewish authors. His views are, needless to say, 
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of much importance for the Islamic understanding of the sciences of nature 
themselves. 

With Hamid al-DIn Kirmanl, we reach the most systematic treatment of early 
Ismaili philosophy. Kirmanl, whose systematic treatment of that philosophy caused 
him to be called by some later authorities the Ismaili Ibn Slna, wrote a number of 
works, among which Rahat al-’aql (Repose of the Intellect) stands out as the best 
known and most influential. In pages chosen for this anthology from this work, 
arguments for the existence of God, the nature of the intellect, the system of emana- 
tion reaching down to the world of nature, and other major philosophical issues 
developed in Ismaili philosophy are treated in a logical and systematic fashion that 
bears comparison with the Peripatetic theses of masters such as Farabi and Ibn Slna. 
In a comparison and contrasting of Ismaili and mashshai philosophies, the Rahat 
al-’aql serves as a particularly valuable text that reveals the richness and diversity 
of philosophical thought in Persia in the early Islamic period. 

The selections from the works of Kirmanl include also his treatise al-Risdlat 
al-durriyyah rendered by its translator as The Brilliant Treatise while it literally 
means The Pearly Treatise. In this concise work, Kirmanl deals with the question 
of unity and the different meanings that technical Arabic terms such as wahid, 
ahad,fard as well as muwahhid and muwahhad have in the context of Ismaili phi- 
losophy and theology. It is well known that Ismaili thought considers the Divine 
Reality, the Originator ( al-Mubdi “), to stand even above Being. Kirmanl follows 
the same doctrine in this treatise in considering God as the Originator to stand 
even above tawhid, since He is the Originator of both wahid and ahad, Names of 
God associated with unity. Kirmanl also deals briefly with numerical symbolism 
in relation to his discussion of the relation between the unifier and the unified and 
the manifestation of unity in the domain of contingency. This treatise represents 
a summary of Kirmams views on the central subject of Islamic thought and was 
written in his later life after his major philosophical masterpiece Rahat al-’aql to 
which he refers in this text. 

The Rasail (Epistles or Treatises) of the Ikhwan al-Safa’, the enigmatic Brethren 
of Purity who lived in Iraq in the fourth/tenth century in the Shi'i milieus of Basra 
and perhaps Baghdad, are not the product of a single figure, Arab or Persian, but a 
group nurtured in a climate dominated by both Arab and Persian elements. Even 
their Ismaili affiliation has been doubted by some scholars in favour of a more gen- 
eral Shi'i character. They were, however, claimed later specifically by the Ismailis; 
the treatise entitled Risalat al-jami’ah (The Treatise of Summation), which sum- 
marizes the teachings of the Rasail , and the even more esoteric Jdmi’at al-jdmi‘ah 
(The Summation of the Summation) especially are not only Ismaili texts but are 
also used as esoteric works taught only to those who have reached the higher levels 
in the hierarchy of Ismaili initiation. They were not even available to the general 
public until fairly recently. The Rasd’il, therefore, belong to any general treatment 
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of Ismaili philosophy as it developed in Persia, although their influence went far 
beyond the Ismaili, or even the general Shi'i world, and there were few major Shi'i 
or Sunni figures of later Islamic thought, concerned with the esoteric dimension 
of Islam, who were not familiar with it, including such colossal figures as Ghazzall, 
Ibn ‘Arab!, and Mulla Sadra. 

What is of particular interest in the Rasail is not only their assertion of the 
esoteric nature of true philosophy, grades of initiation, degrees of knowledge and 
the wedding between philosophy and spiritual realization combined with moral 
rectitude - so characteristic of Ismaili philosophy in general - but their clear ex- 
position of Islamic Pythagoreanism and Hermeticism. No single treatise in Islamic 
philosophy is in fact more impregnated with Pythagorean ideas integrated into the 
Islamic perspective as are the Rasail. This is to be seen especially in the treatise on 
arithmetic, which is without doubt one of the major sources for understanding the 
Islamic philosophy of mathematics, but also in the treatises on music, geometry, 
astronomy — in fact, practically throughout the fifty-one treatises that constitute 
the Rasail. Herein is to be found an exposition in depth of the quadrivium and the 
trivium as these disciplines were understood in the medieval West and going back 
to Greek philosophy and the artes liberates of Cicero. 

The selections chosen from the Rasa’il deal not only with this Pythagorean 
philosophy but also with the Hermetic idea of the relation between the microcosm 
and macrocosm, which Muslims trace back to ‘All ibn Abl Talib. Extensive corre- 
spondences are described by the Ikhwan between the structure of the human state 
and the structures of the heavens and the earth; detailed resemblances are shown 
between man and the three kingdoms of minerals, plants, and animals, which are 
synthesized in mans being. 

The selections from the Rasail conclude with a section on the debate between 
man and the animals, who argue about their respective rights before the king of 
the jinn. This writing by the Ikhwan is one of the most pertinent in the annals of 
Islamic philosophy as far as the current environmental crisis is concerned. At a 
time when man is usurping the rights of other creatures and destroying the natural 
environment on the assumption of his absolute rights over creation, the philo- 
sophical arguments provided by the Ikhwan concerning the rights of animals are 
of incredible timeliness and display an ecological philosophy’ that is of the greatest 
significance for the formulation of an Islamic philosophy of the environment and 
a response to the current environmental crisis. 

Of all the Ismaili figures presented in this volume, al-Mu’ayyad fi’l-DIn Shiraz! 
is in a sense the least philosophical. Yet, as one of the greatest figures of Fatimid 
Ismailism, his expositions of the tenets of Ismaili teachings are both authoritative 
and revealing as far as the philosophical dimensions of Ismaili theological doctrines 
are concerned. Shiraz! deals, in the selections from his Jdmi’at al-haqaiq (The Sum 
of Truths), first of all with ta’wil, which means literally taking something back to its 
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source, based on the metaphysical principle that all that is manifested or revealed 
has an inward ( batin ) and an outward ( zdhir ) aspect and issues from the inward to 
the outward. Ta’wil is therefore a casting aside of the veil of outwardness or kashf 
al-mahjub, a term used by both Sufis and Shi'is to denote not arbitrary rejection 
of the outward form, but of reaching the inward through the outward with the 
aid of a science, that comes from the dimension of inwardness associated with 
the Imam in Shi'ism. Ta’wil can be said to be hermeneutic interpretation if the 
term hermeneutics is understood in its original sense as dealing with the inner 
mystery of things which was the function of Hermes to reveal or unveil according 
to Hermeticism. 

With this understanding in mind, ShlrazI, then, deals with the ‘initiatic power’ 
( waldyah/wildyah ) associated in the Islamic revelation with ‘All and the necessity of 
the Imam, who is the inheritor of the power of waldyah/wildyah, and the guide for 
those who aspire to carry out ta’wil with respect to both revelation in the sense of 
sacred scripture and that primordial revelation which is the cosmos. As an example, 
ShlrazI applies the method of ta’wil to the understanding of the famous hadith 
of the Prophet, ‘I am the city of knowledge and ‘All is its gate’, in which the gate’ 
itself is identified as the science of ta’wil. He also follows the teachings of the sixth 
Shi'i Imam, Ja'far al-Sadiq, in providing a profound metaphysical interpretation 
of another well-known hadith, he who knows himself knows his Lord’, in which 
ShlrazI has recourse to specifically Ismaili ideas and terms such as hadd (pi. hudud) 
or limit(s), which is associated by Ismailism with the hierarchy of being and which 
he calls ‘the parents of the soul’. It needs hardly to be emphasized how significant 
these ideas are for the understanding of Ismaili philosophy and theosophy and 
also how fecund they are philosophically speaking even independent of the Ismaili 
matrix within which they were cultivated. 

With Nasir-i Khusraw we reach in many ways the peak of Ismaili philosophy. 
Some Persian scholars have even gone so far as to consider him the most challeng- 
ing of Persian philosophers. The selection presented in this volume deals most of 
all with the relation between religion and philosophy, or faith and reason, which 
has been of concern to all Islamic philosophers. Like other Ismaili philosophers, 
Nasir-i Khusraw identifies philosophy with the inner dimension of religion and 
seeks to harmonize what he calls the hikmatayn or two philosophies/wisdoms 
(that is, philosophy and wisdom derived from the intellect and from revelation), 
this harmonization being the basic theme of his most important work, the JdmT 
al-hikmatayn (The Sum of the Two Wisdoms). To this end he elaborates on the 
correspondences between man and the cosmos, cycles of prophecy, and the history 
and grades of Ismaili initiation. He speaks of the seven angelic lights and the seven 
prophets, and provides a philosophical explanation of such realities as angels, parts 
(fairies), and devils — all of whom possess a specifically religious significance and 
play a major role in the religious cosmos. Through these explanations one gains 
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a glimpse of a rhapsodic Ismaili vision of reality dominated by the number 7 , so 
central to Ismaili philosophy and theology and mentioned in the Qur’an and hadith 
in relation to the structure of both the heavens and the earth. 

Nasir-i Khusraw also delves deeply into the meaning and significance of the 
intellect (‘ aql ) and its relation to knowledge. He accentuates the general Shi'i em- 
phasis on the significance of the intellect, an emphasis central to an understanding 
of why — as already mentioned in general, although not necessarily always — Shi'i 
theology and jurisprudence were more favourable to the intellectual sciences, of 
which philosophy is the heart, than were the majority of Sunni theologians and 
jurists and why an antiphilosophical kaldm such as that of the Ash'arites did not 
have its equivalence in Shi'i theology despite the deep interaction between Sunni 
and Shi'i theologies 

The section on Nasir-i Khusraw includes a discussion of cosmology drawn from 
his Gushayish wa rahdyish (literally 'Opening and Liberation but also translated 
as ‘Knowledge and Liberation), which contains a most penetrating example of 
early Ismaili thought concerned with the complicated questions of the genesis of 
the world, its newness or eternity, and similar issues that have been of concern 
to philosophers and theologians in Persia over the ages. Being the great moralist 
and philosophical poet that he was, Nasir-i Khusraw could not be included in this 
volume without a sample of his poetry. A few philosophical poems are therefore 
presented to bring to an end the selection of his writings. 

Selections from the Ismaili writings of Naslr al-DIn TusI who was not only an ex- 
positor of Ismaili teachings, but also a leading Peripatetic ( mashshai ) philosopher 
as well as the founder of Twelve-Imam Shi'i rational theology, brings this volume 
to a close. This section begins with a segment of Tusl’s Sayr wa suluk (literally 
‘Journeying and Spiritual Wayfaring’ but also translated as ‘Contemplation and Ac- 
tion), which has an autobiographical element within it although also dealing with 
philosophical issues. The title of the work, literally ‘spiritual wayfaring’, is associated 
especially with Sufism. But in it TusI deals more with his intellectual journey rather 
than with personal spiritual matters. Because he is one of the greatest intellectual 
figures in Persian history, at once supreme philosopher, theologian, and scientist, 
his own account of his intellectual journey is of great interest for the understanding 
of the tradition of Islamic philosophy in Persia in general. 

In the Sayr wa suluk TusI explains his early attraction, after studying Usui or the 
principles of religion and the Sacred Law, to the intellectual sciences and his study 
of theology and philosophy. But in turning to the study of the supreme object of 
metaphysics, that is the Divine Reality, TusI gives an account of how he realized that 
ordinary philosophy was not enough and that there was the necessity of a ‘truthful 
instructor’ and ‘instruction ( ta’lim ) from an infallible teacher who had received 
knowledge of God from God Himself. Herein lies the specifically Ismaili nature of 
this treatise for this idea of receiving instruction ( ta’lim ) from the infallible Imam 
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was so characteristic of the Ismailis that they came to be known in Islamic society 
at large also as ‘those who receive instruction ( talimiyan ). In discussing the neces- 
sity of instruction in the particular sense given to it by Ismaili doctrines, TusI also 
discusses the nature of the Divine Intellect in its relation to the human intellect 
and the whole act of intellection. 

As for selections of TusI drawn from his Tasawwurat (Notions), they begin with 
the definition of the soul ( nafs ) in its various levels of reality and distinct from the 
intellect. TusI emphasizes the supreme importance of knowledge ( ‘ilm ), which is 
the ultimate goal of the soul and whose realization marks the soul’s perfection. He 
also discusses the levels of intelligence within human beings, going back to Ibn 
Slnas enumeration of the four stages of the intellect. TusI then turns to the human 
body and why the soul becomes attached to it. In the manner of the Ikhwan al-Safa’, 
TusI compares the body to a city while he also considers the stages of the growth 
of the body from its inception in the womb until its birth, a process governed at 
each stage by one of the planets. 

In a section of particular interest for understanding the continuities and dis- 
continuities of the philosophical tradition of Persia, TusI discusses the nature of 
good and evil and points out that they are not ontologically equivalent. He explic- 
itly rejects the usual understanding of Zoroastrian dualism in which Yazdan and 
Ahrlman, to use TusI s language, are opposite forces of good and evil that seem to 
possess the same ontological status. Throughout its long history, Persian thought 
has been concerned with the question of good and evil, but with the advent of Islam, 
which emphasizes unity above all else, the metaphysical background of the ethical 
discussion changed and even those such as SuhrawardI who supported the wisdom 
of the ancient Persian philosophers (hukama-yi furs) asserted that these sages were 
Unitarians and did not believe in dualism and the ontological equivalence of good 
and evil. 

TusI then turns to ta’wil, in the time-honoured sense of the term already dis- 
cussed, to deal with the thorny issue of the newness or eternity of the world. He 
asserts that time is cyclic and in each cycle there is a new world that did not exist 
before. Therefore, this world is not eternal but new ( hadith ). Yet, there is always a 
world but not this world that did not exist in the last cycle and will cease to exist in 
the next cycle. As there is always a world, there is also always a humanity but not the 
humanity of this cycle. In each world man must be present because he is the final 
purpose of the world. TusI also deals in greater detail with the seven smaller cycles 
of cosmic history, each cycle consisting of seven thousand years after which — that 
is, after forty-nine thousand years — the Great Resurrection takes place and the 
whole of present creation reaches the end of its cycle. 

The subjects and themes treated by the major Ismaili philosophers of Persia 
in this volume constitute the heart of Ismaili philosophy as such and have been 
treasured by later Ismaili thinkers of not only Persia itself but also of the Yemen, 
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India, Syria, and other lands where much of the later Ismaili writings saw the light 
of day. But it must be remembered that this Ismaili philosophical tradition is not to 
be identified solely with the Ismaili branch of Shi'ism. Rather, it belongs to the inte- 
gral tradition of Islamic philosophy as well as Shi'i thought in general. Like Sufism, 
Ismailism and Twelve-Imam Shi'ism drew their inspiration, knowledge — in fact 
their very existence — mostly from the esoteric dimension of the Islamic tradition 
and their philosophy bears the imprint of that source. That is why Ismailism shared 
certain ideas with Sufism and after the Mongol invasion it went underground in 
Persia to appear in many places as a form of Sufism. In this context it is noteworthy 
that one of the greatest masterpieces of Persian Sufi poetry, the Gulshan-i raz (The 
Secret Garden of Divine Mysteries) of Mahmud Shabistari had not only later Sufi 
commentators but also Ismaili ones. 

Ismaili philosophy also shares much with later Islamic philosophy as it de- 
veloped in Persia in the Twelve-Imam Shi'i milieu created by the Safavids. It is 
true that it was most of all Mulla Sadra who, in the eleventh/seventeenth century, 
drew the full implications of the philosophical saying of the Shi'i Imams, as one 
observes in his commentary upon Kulaynls Usui al-kafi (The Sufficient Principles). 
But long before Mulla Sadra, the early Ismaili philosophers drew to a large extent 
from the teachings of the Shi'i Imams whom, up to and including the sixth Imam 
Ja'far al-Sadiq, they shared with the Twelve-Imam Shi'a. That is why they must 
be considered as being among the predecessors of Mulla Sadra from the point of 
view of the exposition of the philosophical dimension of the esoteric teachings of 
the Imams. It should be added that Mulla Sadra was in fact familiar with some of 
their writings. In any case, Ismaili philosophy is an important manifestation of 
philosophical thought in Persia related in profound ways to Sufism on the one hand 
and the later flowering of philosophy in the Shi'i Persia of the Safavid period on the 
other. The Ismaili philosophical tradition also created some of the most important 
philosophical works in the Persian language, and left an indelible mark upon the 
development of Persian as a vehicle for philosophical discourse, a vehicle that was 
to be used continuously by Persian philosophers through the centuries continuing 
in fact up to today. 

Ismaili philosophy provides teachings of great depth about time and eternity, 
cosmic cycles, the nature of the anthropos, a metaphysics based not on Being but 
the Absolute as Beyond-Being whose first manifestation is Being, a cosmology 
related to the hierarchy of spiritual beings, the relation between religion in its 
formal aspect and philosophy or reason and revelation and many other basic 
philosophical themes. It is certainly one of the major schools of Islamic philoso- 
phy associated in its early centuries nearly completely with Persia and also to a 
large extent with the Persian language. Although Ismailism went underground in 
Persia after the Mongol Invasion, its influence in later schools of philosophy, the- 
ology and even certain strands of Sufism is evident while the major philosophical 
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works written by such figures as Abu Hatim RazI, Hamid al-DIn KirmanI and 
Nasir-i Khusraw, not to mention the Rasail of the fkhwan al-Safa’ written by both 
Arabs and Persians, are among outstanding monuments of the long tradition of 
philosophy in Persia. 

S. H. Nasr 




1 



Umm al-kitab 



Umm al-kitab is a major work of the early Shi'i Imami tradition of Central Asia. It 
was originally written in Arabic in the second half of the second/eighth century by 
a Shi'i ghulat sect called al-Mukhammisah (the Pentadists), and then rendered into 
an eccentric Persian style and preserved by the Nizari Ismailis of Central Asia. Its 
origin is evident not only in the doctrinal and cosmological features of the treatise 
but also because of such nuances as its attribution of a major role in the rise of Islam 
to Salman al-FarisI, whose gnostic name here is al-Salsal and who is regarded as a 
gate through whom one could gain access to Muhammadan Light. 

The treatise contains a discourse of the fifth Shi'i Imam, Muhammad al-Baqir 
(d. 114/732), who appears here as a five-year-old child, the situation strongly re- 
sembling certain apocryphal Gospels relating to Jesus. Imam al-Baqir responds in 
this treatise to thirty questions raised by a group of disciples among whom Jabir 
ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Ansarl, Ja'far al-Ju‘fi, Abu’l-Khattab, Abu’l-Khalid al-Kablll, and 
Muhammad ibn al-Mufaddal can be named. 

Umm al-kitab offers an esoteric hermeneutics ( ta’wil ) of the nature of man and 
his place in the universe, as well as of questions concerning cosmology, epistemol- 
ogy, and Islamic worship within a Qur’anic context. The analysis and interpreta- 
tions offered in this treatise seem to be a synthesis of many different pre-Islamic 
religious traditions and schools of thought, such as Manichaeism, Buddhism and 
Valentinian Gnosticism, with Shi'i teachings. 

The central idea in the work is the psychological and philosophical interpreta- 
tion of cosmological symbols, and the faithful are asked to engage themselves in 
acts of inner purification and transformation. Throughout the work, the 'theology 
of light’ pervades every doctrine. An extraordinary number of colours are displayed 
to symbolize different theurgies and the corresponding levels of consciousness that 
man must realize within himself. 

This text, which remains part of the corpus of the Central Asian Ismaili literature 
to this day, is held in high esteem particularly by the Nizari Ismaili communities 
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living in Afghanistan, Tajikistan and northern areas of Pakistan and more generally 
in the Pamir range. The selection deals primarily with the subject of man and the 
esoteric and philosophical significance of the Qur’an and the symbolic significance 
of worship in Islam. 

M. Aminrazavi 
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THE MOTHER OF BOOKS 

Umm al-kitab 

Translated for this volume by Latimah Parvin Peerwani from Umm al-kitab, ed. W. 
Ivanow, in Der Islam, 23 (1936), pp. 1-32. 

[4] This book is called the ‘Mother of Books’ ( Umm al-kitab), because it is the 
capital ( sarmayah ) of all the books. Every kind of knowledge which exists in 
this world is extracted from this book. This book is called the ‘Mother of the 
Books’ {Umm al-kitab), [5] that means whoever reads this book it is such that 
once and for all he becomes independent of every science. This book is called 
the ‘Spirit of the Books’ {ruh al-kitab), for it is the spirit of all the books, and 
essence ( ma’ni ) of all the books. There is insight [about everything] in this book. 
It is called the ‘Light of the Books’ {nur al-kitab), because the [explication of] 
the light of the heavens and the earth is given in it. It is called the ‘All-embracing 
doctrines’ ( wasT al-maqalat), because it reveals the seven divine doctrines. [6] 
It is called the ‘Seven Disputes’ ( sab’ al-mujadalat), because the seven disputes 
between Iblls and Adam are given in it. It is called the ‘Exalter of Degrees’ ( raff 
al-darajat) [Qur’an, 40:15], because the degree and the essence of the believers 
and the infidels and those spirits are known by this book. It is called the ‘Bearer 
of good tidings’ {bashir al-mubdshardt), because it is the herald of good tidings 
to the believers who attain liberation and salvation by [following] this book. It 
is called the ‘Ten Articles’ (‘ ashr al-maqalat), because the attribute of ten cosmic 
palaces and the mode of ten spirits is known through this book. It is called the 
‘Seven Manifestations’ ( sab’ al-zuhurat), because the attribute of seven physical 
and spiritual cycles in its real sense is given in this book. It is called the ‘Book of 
Reward’ ( Kitdb al-mujazat), because the reward and punishment for the believ- 
ers and infidels of the microcosm and macrocosm are described in it. It is called 
the ‘Book of Mothers’ ( Kitdb al-ummahdt), because it is the root and essence of 
Tawrat, Injil, Zabur, Furqan [Qur’an], and [the essence of] every scripture which 
exists in the world [8] is given in this book. 

This book was composed in the city of Mecca in the locality of Quraysh b. 
Hashim, in the house of ‘Abd al-Manaf, and was found in the treasury of Baqir 
al-Salam. Ja'far [al-] Ju'fi brought it to Kufa. In the time of Harun [al-Rashld], 
‘All ibn ‘Abd al-‘AzIm brought it to Iraq. After his death it was handed over to 
the believers and [his] apostles as a trust to be safeguarded from the undeserving. 
The believers, the Unitarians ( muwahhidan ) and [9] the chiefs have not exposed 



1. Jabir (or) Ja'far al- Ju'fi, (d.128/746), known as one of the noteworthy ghulat in the circle 
of the sixth Shi'i Imam Ja'far al-$adiq. Cf. W. Madelung, ‘Djabir al-Dju'fl’, Eli, Supplement, pp. 
232-233. 
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it to any dissident person, nor have they spoken about it to any creature. That is 
because not every believer can comprehend this knowledge, for this is that category 
of knowledge which transcends our comprehension and imagination and we are 
not receptive to it except he who is a unified believer, or a dispatched prophet or 
a cherub. That is why their hearts are full of the light of divine unity. [Apart from 
them] no other believer has any capacity to stomach this knowledge of the realm 
of Mysteries. [If he endeavours in it] he only wastes his life and thereby suffers the 
loss of life. [10] 

The attribute of the unity of the Creator, glorified be His majesty, is known 
through this book. Also, the realities of Gods creation from behind the highest 
veil, the veil of the believer, the attribute of the Throne, the Pedestal, the Tablet, 
the Pen, the veils of the spirits of believers, unbelievers and the dissidents and 
‘how’ and ‘why’ [they are so] are known through this book. Moreover, [the account 
of] existence, non-existence, the knowledge of the Exalted Lord, glorified be His 
majesty, five angels in the seven divine and human cycles is known [11] through 
this book. Also, the seven debates between Iblls and Adam and the total creation 
whether it is possible or impossible to comprehend and imagine, has been revealed 
in this book from the discourses of Baqir, may peace be upon us from him, for 
‘He it is Who has revealed unto thee the Book wherein are clear signs — they are 
the Umm al-kitab , and others are mutashdbihdt’ [Qur’an, 3:7]. This book is named 
the Umm al-kitab of Baqir, and is the Umm al-kitab of Baqir al-Tlm, may peace be 
upon us from him. [12] 

When Baqir was born and came into existence, he said to [his mother] Aminah, 
the ‘mother of all believers’, ‘The ay at (signs) which are clear are the Umm al-kitab’ 
[Qur’an, 3:7] . When he was sent to school, the divine power (farrah-i izadt) of wis- 
dom and inspirational knowledge (‘ ilm-i ta’yidi) manifested through him which 
no teacher knew. Jabir ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Ansari narrates that when Baqir al-Tlm, 
may peace be upon us from him, was only a child of five he was sent for education 
to ‘Abd Allah Sabbah. ‘Abd Allah, according [13] to the custom of the teachers, gave 
him a clean silver tablet on which twenty- nine letters of the alphabet were written. 
He said to him. ‘Recite alif[ the first letter of the Arabic alphabet]’. Baqir said, ‘Alif. 
Then ‘Abd Allah said ‘recite ba‘ [the second letter of the Arabic alphabet]’. Baqir 
said, ‘Until you explain to me the meaning of alif l will not recite bd”. ‘Abd Allah 
said, ‘O the delight of the eyes of believers, O Baqir, recite alif. Then he said, ‘Alif 
is for Allah, ‘there is no deity save Him the Ever- living the Self-subsistent’ [Qur’an, 
2:255]’. [Baqir] said O ‘Abd Allah, ‘Alif [or A in the word] ‘Allah’ stands for God 
and [the letter] lam stands for Muhammad. Ah/signifies the spirit of Muhammad. 



1. The term ta’yld is a verbal noun derived from the verb ayyada. The notion of ta’yld conveys 
the idea of assistance and divine inspiration which is a source of supernatural wisdom. This notion 
is derived from the two verses of the Qur’an (2:87 and 253) in which God says about Jesus, ‘We 
inspired him ( ayyadnahu ) with the Holy Spirit’. 
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It consists of three letters and a [diacritical] point, [14] which are alif, lam, fa and 
the nuqtah [the point], Alif stands for Muhammad, lam for ‘Ali [ibn Abi Talib], 
fa for Fatimah, and nuqtah for Hasan and Husayn. [The two names] Hasan and 
Husayn end with nuqtah so does alif. 

‘Abd Allah was astonished to hear [this explanation] and said, ‘0 the light of the 
eyes of believers, this [knowledge] is strange. What thou art saying regarding the 
description and a characteristic of alif is not from any book written by a man. Baqir 
replied, ‘That is how the book of us, the ahl al-bayt [the family of the Prophet] , has 
been in every cycle and period. O ‘Abd Allah, alif [corresponds to] the place of the 
throne and seat of God, the Mighty and Majestic. [15] It is called the Vital Rational 
Spirit (ruh al-hayat-i natiqah) which [dwells] in the brain of the believers. Lam 
corresponds to the Luminous Spirit (ruh-i rawshani), fa to the Spirit of Invincibility 
(ruh al-jabariit), and nuqtah to the Reflective Spirit ( ruh al-fikr). Above the non- 
spherical alif there is a spirit which is the veil of ‘All, may peace be upon us from 
him. Alif also corresponds to the spirit of ‘All, lam to the radiance of ‘All, fa to the 
reflection of the spirit of revelation of ‘All, and nuqtah to the luminous speech of 
‘All which encompasses the thirty letters [of the alphabet]’. 

‘Abd Allah Sabbah was greatly astonished [to hear such an explanation] so he 
said, ‘O son of the Messenger of God, by God, indeed by God the most exalted, 
this is the divine guidance. I have never heard such knowledge from any master 
before. How strange that thou hast been sent to learn from me! How strange that 
thou who hast never been sent to any teacher before, nor hast read a book nor hast 
seen any learned man [to speak of such astonishing knowledge] ! O the fruit of the 
heart of the believers, what kind of situation is this. For, it is not lawful for anyone 
to teach a science to people when he himself is ignorant of it. I wanted to teach thee 
alif I never knew that I would end up learning from thee. O the light of the eyes of 
Muhammad and ‘All, complete [thy] favour by giving me the explanation of [the 
letters] ba and ta. May [God’s] mercy be upon thy parents’. [17] 

Baqir replied, ‘O my learned teacher, ba is the threshold of alif. Alif [cor- 
responds] to Muhammad, and ba to ‘All. The [diacritical] point under ba cor- 
responds to the speech of ‘All. Alif [is like] the Luminous Spirit, and ba the Vital 
Spirit of the brain, whereas the diacritical point is like the speech ( nutq ). O my 
learned teacher, tell me what is the first letter of the alphabet?’ ‘Abd Allah replied, 
‘Alif. Baqir said, ‘By what reasoning?’ ‘Abd Allah replied, ‘O the light of the eyes of 
the believers, I do not know more than this’. Then Baqir said, ‘O ‘Abd Allah, all these 
learned people [18] are really ignorant teachers. They really do not know whether 
alif is the first [letter of the alphabet] or ba. The first letter of the alphabet is ba, 
and then comes alif. Ba’ stands for ‘Ali, and alif stands for Muhammad. Outwardly 
Muhammad is prior [to ‘All] and ‘All is the threshold ( bab ) of Muhammad. [Just 
as] in order to enter the house one has to go through the gate, [similarly] in order 
to reach Muhammad [one has to go] through ‘All. Both Muhammad and ‘All are 
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one [reality, as] alif and ba are one [reality]. The [diacritical] point of alif is hidden, 
[similarly] the speech of Muhammad is [in the] veiled [form]. But the [diacritical] 
point of ba is manifest [like] the speech of ‘Ali which is manifest by [19] the light 
of knowledge. These infidels who are from the nest of Ahriman know the way 
(. shariah ) of Muhammad, and they protect it, but as for the way ( shariah ) of ‘All, 
they have no knowledge about it. For Muhammad is [like] this world and ‘All the 
next world. The truth of this matter is affirmed by the saying of Him the Exalted, 
‘They know the outward significance of the life of this world, but of the next world 
they are heedless’ [Qur’an, 30:7]. 

[Baqir continued, and said,] ‘O ‘Abd Allah, is the first letter of the alphabet the 
point or baV ‘Abd Allah replied, ‘O the light of the eyes of Muhammad I do not 
know unless I hear from you’. Baqir said, ‘the first letter of the [Arabic, or Persian] 
alphabets [20] is the ‘point’. The point [corresponds] to the speech of the believ- 
ers who are attributed with speech. Ba corresponds to the Spirit which [dwells] 
between the two eyebrows, and alif [corresponds to] the physical body. So [the 
alphabets] begin by the point, followed by ba and then alif. O ‘Abd Allah, you 
are my learned teacher, [tell me] out of the two which one is bigger alif or camel’. 
‘Abd Allah replied, [21] ‘I know neither the alif nor the camel unless I hear from 
you’. Baqir said, ‘The alif [is bigger.] It is the Luminous Spirit (ruh-i rawshanai). 
The love and brotherhood amongst the believers are due to it. The camel is [also] 
a spirit. In spirituality its name is ‘rational soul’ ( nafs-i natiqah)’. Then ‘Abd Allah 
said, ‘O the fruit of the heart of the believers, is it true, what they say, that alif is 
bigger [than the camel] because in writing it is possible to stretch alif as much as 
one could?’ Baqir replied, ‘Alif [corresponds to] the Spirit [whose seat is] the brain. 
It is called the Spirit of Faith ( ruh-i iman) and is above the Vital Conscious Spirit 
( ruh al-hayat-i natiqah). It testifies to eight other Spirits which are above it and 
are interconnected within the Spirit of Faith which englobes [everything] from 
the earth to the heaven. The first one is the Spirit of Preservation ( ruh-i hifz) of 
the Guarded Tablet of the Exalted King. It is concealed within the Spirit of Faith. 
[22] The next one is the Spirit of Reflection (ruh-i fikr) of the Pen of the [Guarded] 
Tablet. It is concealed within the Spirit of Preservation. Then comes the Spirit of 
Invincibility (ruh-i jab arut), which is concealed within the Spirit of Reflection. The 
next one is the Spirit of Knowledge (ruh al-’ilm ) which is concealed within the Spirit 
of Invincibility. Then there is the Spirit of Intellect (ruh al-’aql) which is concealed 
within the Spirit of Knowledge. Then there is the Sacred Spirit (ruh-i-quddus) 
which is concealed within the Spirit of Intellect. The next one is the Supreme 
Spirit (ruh al-akbar ) which is the Universal Spirit (ruh-i kulli ); it is hidden in the 
Sacred Spirit. Finally there is the Sublime Spirit (ruh-i a’zam) which is hidden in 
the Supreme Spirit. [23] O ‘Abd Allah, all of them are interconnected, hence it is 
said alif is bigger [than the camel]’. 
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Question XII 

Then Jabir said, ‘O [251] my Lord, what is the Qur’an?’ 

Baqir replied, ‘The Qur’an is the Eloquent Spirit ( ruh-i natiqah), as the Exalted 
Sovereign said, ‘This is our Book which speaks to you the Truth’ [Qur’an, 45:28]. 
It signifies that our Book is the true Word and Speech. In the macrocosm Salman 
al-Qudrah is the chant of the Exalted Sovereign. [This chant] is his speech from the 
Spirit of Enunciation. Salman is also the Last Day and the Great Day. ‘The Qur’an 
is the Speech ( kaldm ) of God which is uncreated, so whoever says it is created is 
an unbeliever in God, the Almighty. That is to say, this Salman al-Qudrah is [252] 
the Qur’an and the chant of God. Whosoever does not testify to it is an unbeliever 
in God. O Jabir, the significance of this discourse is that the Qur’an is the speech 
of God which is the uncreated Salman. Likewise, the chant ( awaz ) of the Exalted 
Sovereign is uncreated unlike the Dissident Spirits, so ‘whoever says it is created 
is an unbeliever in God the Sublime’. It signifies that these unbelievers have been 
manifested by the chant of ‘Azazil and have [therefore] become unbelievers in 
the Exalted Sovereign, both in the Macrocosm and in the Microcosm. When the 
Exalted Sovereign said, ‘He is the Lord of those who believe, and the disbelievers 
have no Lord’, [Qur’an, 47:12] He indicated that, He was not the Lord [253] of the 
concupiscent soul, nor of the reproved anima. 

‘The Eloquent Spirit also effuses benevolence, quietude and compassion upon 
the Pacified Spirit (ruh-i mutma'innah). But it does not benefit the Captive Spirit 
(ruh-i habsi ), the Concupiscent Soul (nafs-i hissi) and the dissident Adam; rather 
[it causes] their destruction. Muhammad, to whom the Qur’an was revealed, is the 
Pacified Spirit [which dwells] in this heart which is placed at the centre of the seven 
firmaments and twelve constellations’. 

Then Jabir said, ‘O my Lord, do elucidate its meaning’. Baqir replied, ‘This earth 
which is called the ‘heart’ [254] is placed amidst the four natures. The water is 
wetness, the air is sanguine, the fire is yellow bile and the earth is black bile. The 
sphere of the moon is the bone-marrow, the sphere of Venus is the fat, the sphere 
of the sun is the blood-vessels, the sphere of Mars is the blood, the sphere of Jupiter 
is the flesh, the sphere of Saturn is the skin, and the Outermost Sphere is the Vital 
Rational Spirit (ruh al-hayat-i natiqah ) which glories Him [the Exalted Sovereign] 
in all the spheres. ‘Everything in the sphere glorifies [Him]’ [Qur’an, 21:33]. 

From the twelve constellations, six rotate [255] above the earth which are: 
Aries which [corresponds] to the head, Taurus to neck, Gemini to hands, Can- 
cer to chest, Leo to abdomen, Virgo to back. These six constellation signs are 

1. Here Salman al-Qudrah is the gnostic name of Salman al-Farsi. He was a Persian who was 
taken into the household of the Prophet. Later he became the model of spiritual adoption and 
mystical initiation in Shi'ism and Sufism. Cf. Louis Massignon, ‘Salman Pak et les premices spir- 
ituelles de l’lslam iranien, Societe des etudes iraniennes , 7 (1934). repr. in Opera Minora (Damascus 
1957), L pp. 443-483- 
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placed above the heart. Six [constellations] are below the heart which are navel 
[corresponding] to Libra, the genitals to Scorpio, thighs to Sagittarius, knees to 
Capricorn, legs to Aquarius, and feet to Pisces. These constellations are placed 
below the heart. 

The Pacified Spirit is [the symbol] of Muhammad. The Light of Effulgence (nur-i 
rawshanai) passes from the Eloquent Spirit to all parts of the body via the white 
vein and then enters the heart and awakens the Dissident Spirit ( ruh-i mutaridah) 
from the slumber of heedlessness. This Spirit-Light is connected to the White Sea 
of the Macrocosm and Microcosm and from there to the heart’. 



Question XIII 

Then Ja'far-i Ju'fi got up and said, ‘O my Lord, what kind of state is this that at times 
I see dreams which cannot be narrated to anyone; at times I see strange things in 
the dreams which have not been seen in the waking state?’ 

Baqir al-Tlm replied, ‘If you see any dream of the moon, the sun, the angels, 
the cherubs in this azure dome, [then know that] that is seen by the Luminous 
Spirit. A dream of the Prophets, the Imams, and the heavens is seen by the Spirit 
that has been tested (ruh-i mumtahanah ); a dream about the state and condition 
of the world is seen by the Pacified Soul, and the dream which depicts murder, 
killing, adultery with women and pollution is seen by the Concupiscent Soul. Any 
time the Luminous Spirit transfers itself and departs from the summit of the Spirit 
that has been tested; the Spirit of the heart enters into the slumber of heedlessness. 
When the Conscious Spirit leaves the brain the Spirit of the heart goes into the 
sleep of ignorance. When the Pacified soul departs the whole body dies including 
the Concupiscent Soul and everything that is there in the body’. 



Question XV 

Abu’l-Khattab 1 got up and recited the prayer of benediction and then said, ‘O my 
Lord, if it is not heavy for you then [please] explain [the meaning of] the Throne 
of the Exalted Sovereign as well as Bayt al-ma'mur of Adam, the Ark of Noah, 
the birds of Abraham, the Mount Sinai of Moses, the birth of Jesus, the ascension 
(mi’ raj) of Muhammad, and the [sword] Dhu’l-fiqar of ‘Ali, to this weak servant 
and illuminate his rusted heart so that this servant is liberated by Thy [knowledge] 
and becomes Thy well-wisher’. 

Baqir al-Tlm replied, ‘O Abu Khalid Kahili (sic) [266], these seven cycles consti- 
tute the seven manifestations [whose knowledge] with such clarity was not given to 
anyone by the Exalted King except to Muhammad, as He said, ‘Say: the knowledge 

1. AbuT-Khattab, a Ktifan from the tribe of Asad, was one of the chief dais of Imam Ja'far 
al-$adiq. He died around 145/762. Cf. EI2. 
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is with God only’ [Qur’an, 67:26]. [It means] ‘O Muhammad, only God and those 
who are proximate to Him know the knowledge of Resurrection’. There are many 
learned and enlightened theologians but they have no access to this knowledge. [I 
seek] protection [with God]! Attention! We have not read about this discourse in 
any book; nor have we written it in any book. This discourse has not been revealed 
to any prophet. You should safeguard it [267] as much as you can. Read it day and 
night to the believers and the obedient ones. The believers to whom this book 
reaches in inheritance should safeguard it and read it alone by themselves. 

The first temple [of God], al-Bayt al-ma'mur, was revealed to Adam. Adam is 
the Lord; He is the Spirit whose seat is the frontal lobe of the brain. One wall of 
the temple al-Bayt al-ma'mur is made of pure silver, one is of red gold, one is of 
verdant chrysolite, and one is made of [268] red ruby. Its floor is made of yellow 
carnelians and its roof is made of white pearl. These are [the symbols of] six Spirits 
of different colours. The silver wall is [the symbol] of the Spirit of Faith; the gold 
wall [symbolizes] the Spirit of Preservation ( ruh-i hifz ); the chrysolite wall that of 
the Spirit of Invincibility; the ruby wall that of the Sacred Spirit. The floor which 
is made of carnelians is [the symbol of] the Spirit of Knowledge; the roof of the 
temple which is made of white pearl is the [symbol of the] Supreme Universal Spirit 
(ruh al-akbar-i kull), as [He] the most exalted says, ‘By the Mount and the scripture 
inscribed on fine parchment unrolled, and the al-Bayt al-ma'mur and the exalted 
roof and the sea kept filled’ [Qur’an, 52:1-6]’. 



Question XVI 

Abu’l-Khalid Kahili [269] said, ‘O my Lord, what is the meaning of the Ark of 
Noah?’ 

Baqir replied, ‘The Ark is also a [symbol] of the Spirits. The four walls of the 
Ark [symbolize] the Spirit of Faith, the Spirit of Preservation, the Spirit of Reflec- 
tion and the Spirit of Knowledge. The roof of the Ark [symbolizes] the Luminous 
Consciousness ( nutq-i nur); the anchors ... the sail of the Ark is the Extreme 
Temperament ( mizaj-i ghayati); Noah is the Conscious Spirit, as [He] , The Exalted 
said, ‘And we carried him upon a thing of planks and nails’ [Qur’an, 54:13]. 

As for the four birds of Moses, one of them was the eagle, one was the peacock, 
one was the vulture, [270] and one was the heron. Abraham [symbolizes] the Vital 
Conscious Spirit which [dwells] in the frontal lobe of the brain and is the Lord of 
the Sublime Spirit. The eagle is the Spirit of Faith; the heron is the Reflective Spirit; 
the august Huma is the Sacred Spirit; and Vulture is the Spirit of Intellect which is 
the life of the Spirit of hearts (ruh al-quliib). Whereas the Reflective Spirit is their 
captive, as He the Exalted said, ‘Take four birds and cause them to incline unto 
thee, then place one of them on each hill, then call them, they will come to thee in 
haste’ [Qur’an, 2:260]. 
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[271] Moses is the Vital Conscious Luminous Spirit. The rod of Moses is speech 
( nutq ); Mount Sinai is the Spirit of Faith. [As He said,] ‘We caused the Mount to 
tower above them’. [Qur’an, 4:154]. The Pen is the Reflective Spirit; Gabriel is the 
Spirit of Invincibility; and God is the Sacred Spirit. Moses desired to see the beauty 
of the Exalted Sovereign, but He said, ‘O Moses, you cannot see. Go and look at the 
Mount so that you see My power [Qur’an, 7:143]’. Moses looked at the Mount. The 
Exalted King emanated His splendour on the Mount which was shattered to pieces 
and Moses went into prostration. It means the Vital Spirit [272] of the brain is Moses. 
It is possible to see God by the Spirit of Faith, and Mount [Sinai] is the Spirit of Faith. 
The Splendour of the divine manifestation cannot setde on anything but the Spirit 
of Faith; it setdes on the mount, [i.e.,] the heart of the believer. The splendour is the 
divine manifestation in the heart through the vein of Solar wind in which there is 
no blood. It signifies the manifestation of the Sublime Spirit, as He the Exalted said, 
‘And when Moses came to Our appointed tryst and his Lord had spoken unto him, 
he said, ‘My Lord, show me [Thy self], that I may gaze upon Thee’. He said ‘Thou 
wilt not see Me, but gaze upon the Mountain. If [273] it stands still in its place, then 
thou wilt see Me’. And when his Lord revealed [His] glory to the Mountain, He sent 
it crashing down. And Moses fell down senseless’ [Qur’an, 7:143]. 

In reality [the word] Sinai is composed of seven letters and three dots. They 
[symbolize] the seven Spirits [dwelling] over the brain of the believers about which 
it has already been explained in many places. 

There are three other Spirits beyond [those seven] whose names cannot be 
written in any book. The Pacified Soul ascends to this place through the vein of 
the Solar wind for the inner litany ( munajat ) and [274] converses with the Sublime 
Spirit on this Mount Sinai which is an ensemble of seven mountains standing over 
each other. These are the seven spirits of seven colours from the seven thresholds 
and spheres ( dlwan ). They are: the Unified Spirit of Faith, the Spirit of Preservation, 
the Reflective Spirit, the Spirit of Invincibility, the Spirit of Knowledge, the Spirit 
of Intellect, and the seventh one is the Sacred Spirit. 

The three Spirits above it are: the Supreme Spirit, the Sublime Spirit and the 
Extreme Temperament which is above everything. Moses is the Spirit of hearts; the 
Scripture Torah is the Vital Conscious Spirit [275]; the Israelites [symbolize] the 
Spirit in the liquid chamber [of the heart] and the Awaiting [Spirit] in the chamber 
of blood. The Spirit of Faith dwells above the Conscious Spirit. Those [Spirits] 
which are in the heart accept [the Spirit of Faith], When it detaches from them, they 
fall in the sleep of heedlessness. He the Exalted said, “When we shook the mount 
above them as it were a covering, and they supposed that it was going to fall upon 
them [and we said]’ ‘Hold fast that which We have given you and remember that 
which is therein, that ye may be pious’.’ [Qur’an, 7:171] 

Jesus [symbolizes] [276] the Spirit of the brain; his mother Mary is the Spirit 
of Faith. At the time of giving birth [to Jesus] she went to the Siloan fountain. At 
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the edge of the fountain was a palm tree which was dried up. The fountain which 
was also dried up, started flowing with water by the grace of Jesus, and the tree 
also became green and fresh. Jesus could not separate from his mother, so God the 
Exalted and Sublime sent His Spirit of Revelation to Jesus that he should tell his 
mother to shake the palm tree so that the ripe dates fall down which she should eat 
so that her labour pain eases. So Jesus called his mother from the womb and said, ‘O 
[277] mother, shake this tree so that the ripe dates fall; then eat those dates so that I 
am born without incurring any pain to you. So Mary shook the palm tree, the ripe 
dates fell down which she ate and Jesus was born [without much pain], 

Jesus [is the symbol of] the Vital Conscious Luminous Spirit, which calls from 
beneath the Spirit of Faith by the power of the Extreme Temperament which is 
Gabriel. After every hour it kicks the tree which is the Spirit of Reflection, and 
drops different kinds of knowledge which become sustenance for the Spirit [of 
Reflection] and [for many other] Spirits. Mary is the Spirit of Faith. The green tree 
is the Spirit of Reflection which is of verdant colour [278] . It contemplates upon the 
divine sciences without having read or heard [any sciences], and comes to fruition 
like a date. Gabriel is the Spirit of Invincibility. It is connected with the coming and 
going between the Conscious [Spirit] and the Azure Dome, and is the Lord of the 
Extreme Temperament. Beneath it is Jesus, the Sacred Spirit. Mary is the Rational 
Spirit ( ruh-i ndtiqah ); the palm-tree is the Spirit of Faith, and the fountain is the 
Light of God, the Sublime Spirit. As He the Exalted said, And she conceived him, 
and she withdrew with him to a far place. And the pangs of childbirth drove her 
unto the trunk of the palm-tree. She said ‘O, would I that I had died ere this and 
become a thing of naught, forgotten. Then [one] cried unto her from below her, 
saying; ‘Grieve not. Thy Lord hath placed a brook beneath thee. And shake the 
trunk of the palm-tree toward thee, thou wilt cause ripe dates to fall upon thee’ 
[Qur’an, 19:22-25]’. 



Question XVII 

Abu’l-Khalid Kahili said, ‘O my Lord, what is [the significance of] Muhammad and 
his Ascension ( mi‘raj)V 

Baqir replied, As for the Ascension of Muhammad, first of all the Exalted King 
sent Gabriel to the earth. Muhammad was sleeping. [Gabriel] said [to him], ‘Wake 
up. This is not the time of the night [280] for you to sleep. “O thou wrapped up in 
thy raiment! Rise, the night . . .” [Qur’an, 73:1-2] . Muhammad sat on Buraq and went 
to the Sacred Precinct ( al-Bayt al-muqaddas). There he put his foot on the rock, and 
from there he crossed the seven heavens and reached at ‘two bows’-length’. From 
there he ascended to the throne, then to the Pedestal, Tablet, and Pen and then he 
crossed five thousand veils and reached in the presence of the Exalted King where 
he spoke and listened to ninety thousand words. Then he returned to his house. 
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His bed was still warm. The news [of his ascension] spread among the Arabs [281] 
who did not believe it. 

[Its interpretation:] The Sublime Spirit sent the revelation to the heart of 
Muhammad, that means to the heart of the believer. Muhammad is that Spirit 
which dwells in the right half of the heart in the house of the Pure Wind. The 
Buraq signifies the fulguration of Light; the ascension ( mi' raj ) is the ascension 
of the vein of Solar Wind which connects the heart to the brain and bifurcates in 
seven ramifications. In this vein and nerve [?] there is no blood but Pure Wind 
and the passage for the Light and illumination of the Sublime Spirit. It is con- 
nected to the heart [and the brain] which is [like] the ascension from the earth to 
the sky. Whatever [282] the seven organs — the [organs] of sight, hearing, smell, 
touch and speech — do the information reaches the heart sooner than the twin- 
kling of an eye [like] ‘be, and it becomes’. This vein is called the jugular vein. As 
He the Exalted said, ‘[We] are nearer to him than his jugular vein’ [Qur’an, 50:16]. 
The colour of this vein is similar to white milk. The manifestation of the Spirit of 
the Light of Gabriel reaches the heart through this vein to the Pacified Soul and 
awakens this Spirit from the sleep of heedlessness and resurrects it [283] whereby 
it accepts the manifestation of the Spirit of Faith while sitting on Buraq. Its com- 
ing to this vein means the ascension ( mi' raj ). Its coming to the lips, mouth and 
tongue means reaching the Sacred Precinct ( Bayt al-muqaddas). Its reaching the 
teeth is like putting the feet on the Rock; when it crosses the seven lights which 
are on the face of man, it is like crossing the seven heavens, as He the Exalted 
said, ‘He stood poised again being on the higher horizon’ [Qur’an, 53:6-7]. When 
it comes between the eyebrows, it is like reaching the two bows’-length, [284] 
‘two bows’-length away or nearer’ [Qur’an, 53:9]. When it reaches the Vital Spirit 
of the frontal lobe of the brain, it is like reaching the Throne; when it reaches 
the Spirit of Faith it is like reaching the Pedestal; when it reaches the Spirit of 
Preservation it is like reaching the Tablet; when it reaches the Reflective Spirit 
it is like reaching the Pen; when it crosses the Spirit of Invincibility, the Spirit of 
Knowledge, the Spirit of Intellect, the Sacred Spirit, the Supreme Spirit, it is like 
crossing five hundred thousand veils. When it reaches the Sublime Spirit it is like 
reaching the Lord of eighteen thousand worlds. The manifestation of piety, [285] 
humility, fear [of God], hope, [and] trust [in God], certainty and love from the 
Pacified Spirit are like speaking seventy thousand words. 

The Extreme Temperament, the Divine Breath, the Solar Illumination, the 
Divine communion, the Credent Look, the Trumpet of Israfil [proceed] from the 
Spirit that has been Tested. [It reaches] the Spirit of the Heart and illuminates the 
[Pacified] Spirit which is like listening to seventy thousand words. When it returns 
to the heart [it is like returning] to his bed which was still warm. When the [Spirit] 
narrates the significance [of this ascension], the Sensitive Spirit— the Dissident 
Captive Adam — does not believe it for it is [286] constantly preoccupied with doing 
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evil and satanic insinuation and is dumb and deaf. Whoever is preoccupied with 
the [satanic] whispering holds a primal grade [in the matters pertaining to evil]. 
So this is the significance of the Ascension. 

The [the sword] Dhu’l-fiqar of ‘All signifies the Luminous Vital Conscious 
Spirit. Dhu’l-fiqar is the Spirit of Faith, the Lord of the believers, the oppressed ones, 
the worthy ones and the paupers. Samsam is the Spirit of Preservation; Qamqam 
is the Reflective Spirit; and Dargham is the Spirit of Knowledge. Islam and the 
[state] of being a Muslim becomes complete by the four swords of ‘All, [287] as 
the Prophet, peace be upon him, said, ‘Islam becomes complete by the four swords 
of ‘All’. A Muslim is the one who follows Islam. The four swords [of ‘All], Hasan, 
Husayn, [and] Muhammad ibn Hanafiyyah, the meaning of the Qa’im (Resurrec- 
tor, or Messiah), the miracles of the Qa’im also signify the Vital Spirit of the brain. 
The miracle of the fire means the manifestation of the [Spirit of] Faith. The Qa’im 
will carry a red flag which signifies the Sacred Spirit. He will brandish a white sword 
that means, the Conscious Spirit having three hundred and thirteen emissaries who 
will form the army of the Resurrector. They are the same seven Spirits which are 
above the Spirit of Faith about which it has been explained in several places [288]. 
They are three hundred and three [in number]; that is thirteen and three, plus ten 
which is one [make fourteen divided by two]. The result is seven which signify the 
seven manifestations of the Prophets’. 



Question XX 

Then Muhammad ibn Mufaddal got up and said, ‘I render my gratitude to the 
Sublime, the Sacred, [and] the Sacred, the Sublime. [303] Indeed Muhammad 
and ‘All are truly worthy of praise by God [and] are the chosen ones, so are his 
progeny, [Salman] al-Salsal and Abu’l-Khattab’. Then Ja‘far-i Ju'fi said, ‘How does 
one interpret the verse of God in which He said, ‘Are then they who disbelieve not 
aware that the heavens and the earth were [once] one single entity, which We then 
parted asunder?’ [Qur’an, 21:29]’. 

Baqir replied, ‘God says, ‘O the heedless, the intolerant and the unbelievers, 
aren’t you aware that the earth and the heavens at the beginning of the creation were 
one entity; then we divided it into two halves. From the one half we created seven 
levels [304] of the heaven, and from the other half we created seven levels of the 
earth. This signifies the quality of the semen ( nutfah ) which in its primal nature is 



1. This is in reference to the concept of Ismaili sacred history of religion which is divided into 
seven cycles, each cycle founded by a speaker-prophet, naliq. The seven natiqs are: Adam, Noah, 
Abraham, Moses, Jesus, Muhammad, and Qa’im (or Messiah). The first six are the revealers of 
the divine sharai (laws); the last one would unveil the inner truths of all the sharai' revealed to 
the speaker-prophets. Cf. H. Corbin, Cyclical Time and Ismaili Gnosis , tr. R. Manheim and J. W. 
Morris (London, 1983), especially pp. 84-99. 
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a drop of liquid, from which [it is transformed into] a human seed, then to a clot, 
and a lump of flesh until from half of it the head is created with eyes, ears, nostrils 
and mouth [which correspond to the seven heavens] . From the other half, the lower 
part [of the body] is created [which constitutes] the heart, lungs, liver, spleen, the 
bladder, pancreas and kidneys which [correspond to] the seven [levels] of the earth. 
The earth in reality is the heart which is centred amidst the seven humours, [as He 
said], ‘And the earth, He expanded it after that’ [Qur’an, 79:30]’. 

Ja'far-i Ju'fi said, ‘O my Lord, they say that this earth stands on the back of the 
cow. [Is it true?]’ 

Baqir replied, ‘Yes it is true. The earth stands on the back of the cow; the cow 
stands on the fish and the fish is in the water; the water is on the stone and that 
stone is held on the palm of the hand of an angel. The seven heavens and the earth 
are held in suspension [by the angel], O Ja‘far-i Ju'fi, the earth [corresponds to] 
the heart; the seven levels of the earth are [like] the seven humours which are 
located from above the heavens till their base. The cow is the Awaiting Spirit ( ruh-i 
muntazirah) which is inside the oceans. The fish is the feet and the ocean [306] is 
the Universal Spirit which pervades [the whole body] from the top of the head till 
the nails of the toes. The stones are these bones which are the resting place of the 
Spirit, and the Spirit is the movement ( raftdr ) of the angel who holds everything in 
the palm of his hand and moves it wherever he wishes’. 



Question XXVII 

Abu Khalid said, ‘O Wall of the time (wall al-zaman ), if it is not too heavy for you 
then enlighten me on the meaning by inner interpretation and real meaning [of the 
chapters of the Qur’an and the places where they were revealed]’. 

Baqir al-Tlm, peace be upon us from him, replied, ‘The first [surah] al-Hamd was 
revealed in Mecca; Surat al-Baqarah was revealed in Mecca; Al ’Imran was revealed 
in Medina; Surat al-Nisa in Basra; Surat al-Maidah in Damascus; Surat al-Anam 
in Jerusalem; Surat al-A’rdf in Yemen and Yathrib; Surat al-Anfal in Kufa and the 
remaining hundred and five chapters were revealed in all parts of the universe. 
The Surat al-Baqarah, Alif. Lam. Mim. This is the Scripture in which there is no 
doubt, a guidance unto those who are pious’ [2:1-2], is the Vital Spirit of the frontal 
lobe of the brain symbolizing the Cycle of Adam. Mecca is the forehead, because 
the Vital Spirit descends from the azure [celestial] dome to the frontal lobe of the 
brain. Surah Al ‘Imran, Alif. Lam. Mim. Allah! There is no God save Him’ [Qur’an, 
3:1-2] is the Spirit of Audition symbolizing the Cycle of Noah. It descends from the 
spheres of stars to these ears. The ears symbolize Medina. Surat al-Nisa , ‘O mankind, 
[357] be pious to your Lord’ [4:1] is the Spirit of Vision and symbolizes the Cycle of 
Abraham. It was revealed in Basra, and Basra [in Arabic] means vision. This Spirit 
descends from the sun to the vision ( basrah ). Surat al-Maidah, ‘O ye who believe, 
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fulfill your undertaking’ [4:1] , was revealed in Syria. This is the Olfactory Spirit. It 
descends from the wind and joins the sense of smell, and symbolizes the Cycle of 
Moses. Surah al-Anam, ‘Praise be to God, Who has created the heavens and the 
earth’ [6:1], is the Spirit of Speech. It was revealed in Jerusalem. [358] It descends 
from the thunder and lightning. Jerusalem is the tongue and lips and symbolizes the 
Cycle of Jesus. Surah al-A’raf Alif. Lam. Mim. Sad. It is a Scripture’ [Qur’an, 7:1-2], 
is the Spirit of Touch. It manifests from the air in the hands for revealing Islam. All 
the books, [as well as] writing and learning manifest through the hands. It symbol- 
izes the Cycle of Muhammad in Yemen and Yathrib. Surat al-Anfal, ‘They ask thee 
about the spoils of war’ [8:1], is the Spirit of Movement, it is the symbol of the cycle 
of ‘All. It was revealed in Kufa that is, in the sole of the feet. It comes down from the 
moon and joins [359] the sole of the feet. Out of one hundred and five surahs, one 
hundred are [equal] to one and when five are added to it, the [total] becomes six. 
They [symbolize] the Spirit of Taste, the Vegetative Soul which pervades the whole 
body, and four other [Spirits] which reside in the heart about which it has already 
been explained. They descended upon Muhammad of the Microcosm, [i.e.,] upon 
the Pacified Spirit which is the particular servant of the Exalted Sovereign about 
which the saying of ‘Allah’ the Mighty and Sublime confirms, ‘Blessed is He Who 
hath revealed unto His servant the Furqan [Qur’an, 25:1]. The seven verses of [Surat 
al-] Hamd which are prior to Surat al-Baqarah are the seven [360] Spirits which are 
above the Vital Conscious Spirit. They are of seven colours and have descended 
from the seven spheres upon Mecca, that is, the frontal [lobe of the brain] which is 
the seat of the Divine. Their seven legatees such as, piety, humility, reliance [upon 
God], trustworthiness, faithfulness, certitude [in God], and illumination form twice- 
[repeated] seven [legatees] as He the Exalted, said, ‘We have given thee seven of the 
twice- [repeated verses] and the great Qur’an [Qur’an, 15:87]. 

Physically, this heart, and the Spirit which is in it, is Surat [361] al-Baqarah and 
[symbolizes] the Cycle of Adam. It proceeds from the celestial sphere of the Resistant 
Spirits. Al al-Imran is the Cycle of Noah. It symbolizes the [sense of] touch which 
proceeds from the celestial sphere of the Noble Ones ( najiban ). Surat al-Nisa is the 
Cycle of Abraham. It symbolizes the [faculty of] speech. It proceeds from the celestial 
sphere of the Chiefs ( naqiban ). Surat al-Maidah is the Cycle of Moses. It symbolizes 
the [sense of] smell and proceeds from the celestial sphere of Ba-Dharr [i.e., Abu 
Pharr Ghifarl], Surat al-Anam symbolizes the [sense of] sight and is the Cycle of 
Jesus. [It proceeds from] the celestial sphere of Miqdad. Surat al-A’raf is the Cycle 
of Muhammad and symbolizes the [sense of] hearing. It proceeds from the celestial 
sphere of Salman al-Qudrah. Surat al-Anfal [362] is the symbol of the Cycle of the 
Resurrector (Qa’im). It is the Conscious Spirit and symbolizes the Exalted Sovereign. 
This Microcosm becomes complete by those six Spirits and six celestial spheres as 
He the Exalted said, ‘Lo, your Lord is “Allah” Who created the heavens and the earth 
in six days and then He mounted the Throne’ [Qur’an, 7:54]. 
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O Abu Khalid, this Spirit which is called the Conscious [Spirit] is the Celestial 
Dome; its speech is the Sun; [its] mouth is Bayt al-ma'mur, for the Sun rises from 
the Bayt al-ma'mur [363], and the six stars which constantly rotate are Nashidar, 
Nashidar-i Mah, Nashidar-i Taban, Saml'a, Bahman and Kafu. Once in thirty years 
one of them glances at this world and manifests luminous hair in such a way that 
the whole world could see it’. 



Question XXVIII 

Then Abu Khalid said, ‘O my Lord, do complete Thy gratitude upon me by 
revealing [the meaning of] this doctrine to me’. 

Baqir replied, ‘The Sun is the Consciousness ( nutq ) which is manifested through 
the Spirit of the brain. The Nashidar, the Nashidar-i Mah and the Nashidar-i Taban 
are the right eye, right ear and the right nostril. The Saml'a, Bahman and Kafu are 
the left eye, left ear and the left nostril. Thirty years signify thirty letters from which 
the speech is formulated, and their recognition is through these thirty letters. The 
Universe is the heart. The two Spirits in the heart realize [their plight] and yearn 
for their salvation. They cause affliction to the other two Spirits and turn their 
face upward. The Sun which is going to rise from the west on the Day of Resur- 
rection is the Spirit which [dwells] in the heart which is the House of Pure Wind. 
The Moon is the Captive Vital Spirit. [365] When this Spirit reaches the Moon it 
is cultivated by the light of the Moon. The six lights are connected to the six veins 
which are the locus of smell, hearing, sight, speech, which in turn are connected 
to the heart, and from there to the arteries of the head which surround this Spirit. 
They persist in that state so that outwardly they see, hear and speak everything, 
and also inwardly they see and hear things and speak. When this Spirit rises from 
the heart, it is like rising from the Occident of the horizon. When it arrives at the 
top of the chest, it is like mounting [the Throne], When it arrives at the lips, tongue 
and mouth, it is like reaching the Orient [366]. When it reaches the brain, it is like 
reaching the veil of the Celestial Dome, as He the Exalted said, ‘Therefore pray unto 
God making religion pure for Him, however much the disbelievers be averse. The 
Exalter of the ranks, the Lord of the Throne. He casteth the Spirit of His command’ 
[Qur’an, 40:14-15]. This [verse] signifies that the Lord of the Microcosm evokes 
the Conscious Spirit by the illumination of the Spirit of Faith of the Devotees who 
dwell in the right half of the heart. Also, it reveals to it the Light of Prophecy so 
that it loathes and humiliates the dissident Concupiscent [Spirit], [367] and rises to 
a higher degree which is the Divine Throne, [i.e.,] the [vital] Spirit of the brain, by 
the [Divine] command and order. All the [Divine] commands and prohibitions are 
for the [Concupiscent] Spirit. Canonical prayer, fasting, pilgrimage, and poor- tax 
are obligatory for this Spirit so that it fulfils them in the required order and as a 
consequence becomes obedient and docile’. 
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Question XXIX 

Then Jabir ibn ‘Abd Allah Ansar! said, ‘O my Lord, how does one know the mean- 
ing of this doctrine?’ 

Baqir replied, ‘Five canonical prayers (namaz) render the witness to the five 
stations: a believer is the one who performs his noon prayer with the assembly 
of the Najib, [368] the evening prayer with the assembly of the Naqib, the prayer 
after sunset with the assembly of Ba-Dharr, 1 the night prayer with the assembly 
of Miqdad and the early morning prayer with the assembly of Salman. [Then] he 
stands behind the prayer niche and recites the supplication (duo)'. 

Then Jabir ibn ‘Abd Allah Ansar! said, ‘O my Lord, may my life, possession and 
blood be sacrificed for Thee. Can you please enlighten me with the meaning of what 
you said so that the utmost desire of us, the servants, is fulfilled?’ 

Baqir replied, ‘By Muhammad Muhammad, by ‘All ‘All. We have not related this 
discourse anywhere, nor have we written it in any book. It is difficult [to believe], 
[369] so you should have confidence [in me], O Jabir, any time the Pacified Spirit 
faces upwards and reaches the [sense] of touch, and from there to the Spirit which 
is enjoined by the Wind and gives its testimony, it is like reaching the assembly of 
the Najib. When it reaches the [faculty of] speech, it is like reaching the assembly 
of the Naqib; when it reaches the olfactory [sense] it is like reaching the assembly 
of Ba-Dharr; when it reaches the sense of sight it is like reaching the assembly of 
Salman. When it reaches the brain and reposes on the Spirit of Faith, it manifests 
the cosmos of Light. The noon canonical prayer is the [symbol of the sense of] 
touch; the evening canonical prayer [symbolizes the faculty of] speech; [370] the 
canonical prayer after sunset [symbolizes] the olfactory [sense]; the night canonical 
prayer signifies [the symbol of] the [sense] of sight; and the morning canonical 
prayer [symbolizes the sense of] hearing. When the Pacified Spirit traverses these 
five stations [i.e., five senses] and renders testimony [to God in all these stations] it 
attains salvation. If not, then it remains in the troubled state, as He the Exalted said, 
‘Ah, woe unto worshippers who are heedless of their prayer [Qur’an, 107:4-5]’. 



Question XXX 

Jabir said, ‘O my Lord, what is the meaning of fasting?’ 

Baqir replied, ‘The Spirit must fast for thirty days which are like thirty letters [of 
the alphabet], [In those thirty days] one should not speak to anyone, nor associate 
with those who are unworthy of this Knowledge of Light which is communicated 
through the thirty letters [of the alphabet]; nor should he segregate from the 



1. Ba-Dharr or Abu Dharr al-Ghifarl, Salman al-FarsI, ‘Ammar ibn Yasir and Miqdad are 
acclaimed by the Shi'a as the chief supporters of ‘All ibn Abi Talib’s candidature for the caliphate. 
Cf. M. Momen, An Introduction to Shu Islam. New Haven, CT, 1985, p. 20. 
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Brothers of Religion to whom the truth must be revealed; nor should he commit 
any act of betrayal or dishonesty against them; otherwise its consequence will be 
grave. After every thirty years, one should fast for twelve months. These thirty 
letters are constituted of light by which twelve organs [or limbs of the body] are 
recognized. [After fasting for twelve months] one should fast again for thirty days; 
detach from everything that is unworthy, and should not associate with infidels, 
unjust and bigoted people. One should not talk to anyone so that the fasting is 
proper, [as He the Exalted said,] ‘That ye fast is better for you’ [Qur’an, 2:184], 

Moreover, participating in the battle is incumbent upon the Spirit of the heart. 
It should prepare itself with the shield, spear and arrow; wear the iron coat; make 
its bow ready and put the arrow of thirty wooden freckles in its holder and wear 
it on the waist. Then he should march toward the infidels for waging the holy war 
(jihad) against them, and then annihilate them. The spear [symbolizes] the speech 
and knowledge of Light; the shield [symbolizes] humility; the iron coat the fear of 
God; the armour the gendeness, the bow [symbolizes] the lips; the arrow-holder 
the mouth; the arrow of thirty wooden freckles [symbolizes] the thirty letters [of 
the alphabet] through which [God] is glorified and [His invocation], ‘There is no 
god but God’, is recited day and night so that the infidels who have taken hold of 
the left side of the heart are annihilated [373] together with their soldiers and army 
such as jealousy, envy, hate, rancour, anger, enmity and greed. This battle [is fought] 
with humility, as He the Exalted said, ‘And you should fight for the cause of God 
with your wealth and your lives’ [Qur’an, 61:11]. 

When he has completed [the above worship] then he should go for the pilgrim- 
age. He must take the provision and the riding camel, and he should have thirty 
dinars of gold of the caliphate in order to cross the desert. Then he should cross 
the ‘Aqabah of Satan, the robbers, the desert nomads and reach the House of God 
and pray with six hundred thousand people. 

The Spirit which resides in the heart has six limits (hudud). In one respect the 
House of God [resembles] the heart which has six limits signifying six thousand 
people. But in the true sense the House of God [374] is the station of the Conscious 
Spirit. When this Spirit reads, speaks and commands the divine spiritual knowledge 
through the medium of thirty letters [of the alphabet] , it is like having thirty (thou- 
sand?) dinars of the caliphate. When it has crossed the rebuked Adam, it is [like] 
having crossed the ‘Aqabah of Satan and the other half [of the heart] which is below 
the ‘Aqabah of Satan. When it has transcended the [qualities such as] recalcitrance, 
violence, disunity, anger, enmity, and rancour, it is like having crossed the robbers 
and the desert nomads. When it reaches the white vein in which there is no blood 
and is connected to the brain and the heart, it is like reaching the way to Medina. 
[375] When it reaches the mouth it is like crossing a distance of one thousand 
farsangs and reaching the House of God — the station of speech which manifests 
from a thousand places every day in cold, warm and piquant ways. When it reaches 
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the Spirit of taste, it is like reaching the well of Zamzam. When it reaches the tip 
of the tongue, it is like reaching the [mount] ‘Arafat. When it reaches the six parts 
of the mouth and becomes preoccupied with divine knowledge, it is like standing 
for the canonical prayer with six hundred thousand people. When it reaches the 
[sense of] smell, it is like reaching Marwah. When it reaches the [sense of] sight, it 
is like reaching Safa 1 . Seven times running from $afa’ to Marwah and from Marwah 
to Safa 1 [376] [symbolizes traversing] seven layers of the eye. When it reaches the 
forehead, it is like reaching Mecca. Then it circumambulates around six Spirits near 
the Divine Throne, and after that it becomes peaceful and pacified as He the Exalted 
said, And whosoever entereth it is safe. And pilgrimage to the House is a duty unto 
“Allah” for mankind, for him who can find a way thither’ [Qur’an, 3:97]. 




2 



Jabir ibn Hayyan 



Jabir ibn Hayyan is one of the most mysterious figures in the intellectual history 
of Islam, at once so famous and so little known that some scholars have even 
doubted his historical existence. His full name is Abu Musa Jabir ibn Hayyan al- 
Kufi al-TusI al-Sufi al-Azdl and he has also been referred to in some texts as Abu 
‘Abd Allah. His name reveals that he was originally from the Arab tribe of Azd, 
that he was associated with Tus in Khurasan as well as with Kufa in Iraq, and that 
he was a Sufi. Traditional sources claim that he was a disciple of the sixth Shi'i 
Imam Ja'far al-Sadiq and lived in the early Abbasid period, that is in the second/ 
eighth century. However, the European scholars of alchemy, Julius Ruska and Paul 
Kraus, cast doubt on the link between Jabir and the Imam and even upon the very 
historical authenticity of the figure of Jabir. Kraus, the most important exponent 
of Jabirean studies in the modern West, even believed the Jabirean Corpus to have 
been composed a full century later than tradition supposed. But many of the argu- 
ments offered by Kraus in his monumental study of Jabir concerning the date of 
the corpus, as well as arguments presented by Ruska concerning the denial of the 
relationship between Jabir and Imam Ja'far as it involved the art of alchemy, have 
now been refuted. Documents have revealed that texts belonging to the Jabirean 
Corpus existed before the third/ninth century date set for them by Kraus, and that 
some of the earliest Shi'i sources mention that Jabir was a disciple of Imam Ja'far 
al-Sadiq. 

In any case, we believe that there is no reason to doubt the historical reality 
of Jabir, the father of Islamic alchemy and one of the most influential figures in 
Latin alchemy as well. He was probably a Khurasan! of Arab origin and without 
doubt associated with the earliest phase of Shi'ism and especially the period when 
the early Ismaili movement was born. There are, however, some statements in his 
corpus that do not accord with certain Ismaili tenets. Interestingly enough, his 
name also included the epithet al-$ufi, which indicates his association with very 
early Sufism. Taking all the historical references as well as the content of his works 
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into consideration, he must be considered a member of the early Shi'i community 
immersed particularly in Islamic gnosis (‘ irfan ) in which Imam Ja'far, who was 
also the pole of Sufism in his day, was the undisputed master. In the sciences 
Jabir probably also drew much from the Harraneans also known as the Sabaeans, 
who, however, should not be confused with the real Sabaeans who still survive in 
southern Persia and Iraq. 

Although we have very litde information about the life of Jabir, there is an enor- 
mous body of works ascribed to him and known as the Jabirean Corpus. Already 
well known in the fourth/tenth century, this corpus is mentioned by Ibn Nadim in 
his al-Fihrist. It was studied by Kraus who counted 2,982 works which he sought 
to classify. The extraordinarily large number of treatises was itself one of the main 
reasons Kraus advanced to doubt that they could all have been written by a single 
person. He believed, on the contrary, that they were written by a group of Ismailis 
over many years. Yet all of the texts within the corpus possess a unity of style and a 
single philosophy. Seyed Nomanul Haq has shown that they in fact number around 
500 rather than 2,982 and that even then many of the titles are but one or two pages 
long. The Jabirean Corpus, therefore, although immense, is not beyond the power 
of a single individual to compose. It is enough to turn to the literary output of Ibn 
‘Arabi and Mulla Muhammad Baqir Majlisi to confirm this fact. Some have even 
made the far-fetched claim that the ‘authors’ of the Jabirean Corpus were the same 
Ikhwan al-Safa’ or Brethren of Purity who composed the famous Rasa’il (‘Epistles’ 
or ‘Treatises’) selections of which are to be found in this volume. 

Kraus divided the Jabirean Corpus into several collections including the books 
on practical alchemy following the teachings of ancient alchemists such as Zosimus, 
Democritus, and Hermes; the books called kutub al-mawazin (books of balances) 
dealing with the philosophical foundations of alchemy and the other occult sci- 
ences, and the books that investigate more fully certain questions posed in the 
Kutub al-mawazin. To these collections must be added smaller ones dealing with 
philosophy, astronomy/astrology, arithmetic, music, medicine, magic, the religious 
sciences, and even the generation of living beings. 

There are many references in the Jabirean Corpus to Ismaili ideas such as the 
usage of the terms natiq (speaking) and sdmit (silent), degrees of initiation, the 
significance of the Imam, and the division of the history of the world into seven 
periods. But as already mentioned there are also points in which these texts do not 
follow known Ismaili teachings. 

It is interesting to note that although alchemy is the application of Hermeticism 
to a particular realm and has been closely associated with ‘Hermetic Philosophy’ in 
both the Islamic world and the West, Jabir, who is the founder of Islamic alchemy 
and indirectly Latin alchemy, does not usually use the language of Hermeticism. 
His philosophical perspective and language are more Aristotelian although 
symbolic while his alchemy is primarily an ‘experimental science’ based on that 
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philosophy (if one does not reduce the term experimental simply to the sensuous 
and empirical). He does not use the arcane language of the alchemist yet succeeds 
in hiding the teaching as do other alchemists but in a different manner. His recourse 
is to what is called ‘dispersion of knowledge’ ( tabdid al-‘ilm ), which means placing 
various parts of the exposition of a particular teaching in different works. This 
method was not unique to Jabir but is to be found in other Islamic figures as well as 
in other traditions, as one can see in the works of Maimonides and Roger Bacon. 

The vast Jabirean Corpus, which is indeed encyclopedic and includes even many 
lost Greek sciences, has been rightly compared in its encyclopedic character to 
the Rasail of the Ikhwan al-Safa’. But whereas the Rasail are bound together by a 
Hermetico-Neo-Pythagorean philosophy, the Jabirean Corpus is unified by a phi- 
losophy drawn from Aristotle as well as Islamic sources and based on the concept 
of the balance or mizan, which is a Qur’anic term. Jabir sees everything, not only 
the physical world but also language, thought, ethics, and the world of the spirit in 
terms of the balance of qualities both inward and outward. Even words are seen by 
him to be constituted of letters on the basis of the science of ‘the balance of letters’ 
( mizan al-huruf). Moreover, he combines this central concern with the balance 
with numerical symbolism drawn from the traditional Islamic science of numeri- 
cal symbolism of letters called al-jafr, as well as Neo-Pythagorean ideas probably 
associated with Harran, which remained a repository of the more esoteric currents 
of Graeco- Alexandrian thought into the early Islamic period. Altogether it can be 
said that Jabir is the father of a whole ‘philosophy of nature’ that was to possess a 
long life in the annals of Islamic thought. 

One cannot be concerned with philosophy in Persia without at least dealing to 
some extent with Jabir and his works because, although he is studied usually in 
the context of either the history of science or the history of religion or both, he is 
also of much philosophical importance. His influence can be seen not only in later 
Ismaili thought but also in many later religious movements with a philosophical 
perspective, such as the Nuqtawiyan. Also, this archetypal figure has hovered 
over all those Persian theologians and philosophers of the later centuries who 
were concerned with alchemy, jafr, or the occult sciences in general ranging from 
Suhrawardi to Mir Findirisk! to Hajj Muhammad Karim Khan Kirmani, who died 
only over a century ago. 

In this section, the first part of Jabir ibn Hayyan’s Kitab al-ahjar (Book of Stones) 
has been included. Here, Jabir discusses the symbolism of numbers and its signifi- 
cance in regard to the concept of balance. 
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THE BOOK OF STONES 

Kitab al-ahjar 

Reprinted from Names, Natures and Things: The Alchemist Jdbir ibn Hayyan and 
his Kitab al-ahjar ( Book of Stones), tr. Seyed Nomanul Haq (Boston, MA, 1994), 
pp. 163-202. 



The First Part of the Book of Stones According to the Opinion of Balinas 

[1] 

In the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful 
Praise be to God for perpetually bestowing upon us His gifts and favours, and for 
His benevolence. After this follow our prayers for our lord Muhammad and his 
family. Peace be upon them! 

In several books belonging to the Books of Balances, we had promised you 
an account of the views of Balinas, particularly with regard to the Science of 
Balance. Accordingly, we now proceed at once with an exposition of those 
aspects of his doctrine which are in agreement [with our views] and those 
which are not. 



[2] 



Balinas said, ‘To expound the wisdom which was dispensed to me after my exit 
from the cave and taking hold of the Book and the Tablet, I declare: That which 
belongs in common to all things is the natures. These natures are simple not com- 
pound. And if something is common to all things, it would be absurd to suppose 



1. This is one of the several legendary accounts of the discovery of the writings attributed 
to Hermes. Some accounts, such as that of Abu Ma'shar (d. 273/886), have it that in order to 
preserve revealed wisdom Hermes had left inscriptions on the walls of temples and caves which 
were subsequently discovered by sages. Hermes had himself received his knowledge, so a legend 
goes, from a book written on sapphire tablets delivered to him by an angel. (Cf. David E. Pingree, 
The Thousands of Abu Ma'shar, Leiden, 1968). For a general survey of Arabic Hermetica see M. 
Plessner, ‘Hermes Trismegistus and Arabic Science’, Studia Islamica (1954), 2, 45; A. E. Affifi, 
‘The Influence of Hermetic Literature on Muslim Thought’, BSOAS, 13 (1951), p. 840; for specific 
accounts in the Arabic tradition see W. Scott, Hermetica, (Oxford, 1936), vol. 4, pp. 248-276; 
Massignon’s ‘Appendix’ to R. P. Festugiere, La Revelation d’Hermes Trismegiste (Paris, 1944). 

2. This entire quotation of Jabir (namely, ‘To expound the wisdom ... I declare’), comes 
practically verbatim from the Sirr of Balinas where one reads, 'aqulu 'ala ithri kitabi hadha wa 
asifuTbikmata’l-lati uyyidtu biha ...’ (Cf. ‘ps-Apollonius of Tyana’, in U. Weisser, ed., Kitab sirr 
al-khaliqa wa sanat l-tabia [Aleppo, 1979] , vol. 1, pp. 3-4). Indeed, the legend of the cave in which 
Hermes revealed his Tablet to Balinas is also found in the Sirr. 




